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THE LONDON TEMPER- 
-ANCE HOSPITAL. | 
AN INTERVIEW. 
By Miss C. E. Bremner. 
Ir is interesting to know what people think its 
title means. Even intelligent persons often 
fancy that the London Temperance Hospital | 
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on the subject of the injurious effects of alcohol 
have been made by British medical men. The 
first was in.1889, and it asserts that though 
the medical use of stimulants may be desirable, 
yet in health the most moderate quantities can 
do no good, and larger quantities sooner or later 
prove injurious. The medical declaration of 
1847 is more emphatic, stating that perfect 


. .. founded alcohol has been  adminis-~ 


sims at curing those possessed by the drink | health is compatible with total abstinence, and 
crave. A man who came to be a patient and | that such abstinence would greatly contribute 
had lived for years in the neighbourhood stated ' to the health, prosperity, morality and happiness 
- to the Lady Superintendent, Miss Orme, that of the human race, and it was signed by 2,000 
he ‘always thought the hospital was for total medical men. The third is dated 1871, and 
abstainers only. Most, but by no : 
means all, temperance people know 
that it is a general hospital where 
the patients are treated without re- 
course to alcoho]. But there is no 
rule without its exception, and in 
nineteen cases since the hospital was 


tered. Indeed, some of ‘the doctors, 
men who are essentially favourable to 
the temperance cause, and who recog- 
nise the evil that has been wrought 
through drink ‘‘ by the doctor’s orders,” 
notified the management that their 
hands must not be tied, they must do 
exactly what was best for the patient. 
The management gladly recognise the | 
reasonableness of this condition, and 
only stipulate that the doctor shall 
enter in a book why he administered 
alcohol, and what were the effects. 

The attitude of the temperance 
doctors on the question is the reverse 
of fanatical. Thus, Dr. Norman Kerr, 
whose able book on “ Inebriety and 
Narcomania ’’ is well known, analyses 
the effects of alcohol in various diseases, 
acute and chronic. He comes to the 
conclusion that alcohol is generally 
useless in’ disease, especially when 
chronic, is not unseldom dangerous, 
and is a great risk with a reformed drunkard, 
or the subjects of inebriate heredity. Yet 
he does not deny that in a few cases alcohol 
has given good results, and carefully lays down 
rules .for its administration. In several 
instances which came under his own professional 
observation, Dr. Norman Kerr shows how men 
and women who were reformed drunkards 
relapsed into drunkenness as a result of hospital 
surgeons prescribing alcohol. 

It was the frequency of such cases that gradually 
led to the establishment of the London Tem- 
Perance Hospital. Like many other movements 


e 


Miss 8S. ELLEN ORME. 
(Of the London Temperance Hospital.) 


tion of large quantities of alcohol by medical 
men for their patients, such prescription having 
given rise to imtemperate habits. ‘‘ They 


ful drug, and that its use should cease when the 
occasion was past.” 

However, there were men who thought that 
such prescription should be as nearly as possible 
never. 
meeting in a house in Gower-street to discuss 
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| A couple of months" later, at a meeting. in the 


Strand, the scheme had grown to the dimen- 

sions of a hospital, doubtless due to recog- 

nition of the fact that a dispensary would 

not ensure a fair trial of temperance principles. 

Dr. Edmunds, Mr. Thos. Cash, and Dr. Burns 

now began to hunt for premises for a hospital. 

In 1878, 112, Gower-street was let to them for 

this purpose on a seven years’ lease; they found 

a great difficulty, in that landlords objected to 
them as tenants. On October 8rd they held a 
scirée on the premises, and on October 6th the 
first patient was admitted. Even when full the 
house could only hold 17 patients. 
Dr. J. J. Ridge was one of the medical 
staff, and is still a physician for the 

out-patients. Miss 8. Ellen Orme then 

became lady superintendent. 

A few particulars as to this capable 
lady will be interesting, as she has 
Been matron of the hospital since its 
Commencement. Miss Orme pre- 
viously worked in the wards of the 
Royal Free Hospital and the Victoria 
Hospital for Children. Though she 
had been practically an abstainer 
nearly all her life, she still shared the 
universal’ belief in the efficacy of 
alcohol in illness. When, however, 
she was asked to take the manage- 
ment of the London Temperance 
Hospital she was glad to co-operate 
with the founders of the institution, 
and entered on her duties, warmly 
hoping it would be the success that 
it has proved. 

The results of this modest venture 
were so satisfactory that very soon an 
extension of premises was needed. 
Ultimately a site was secured in the 
Hampstead Road, and the first stone 
was laid, as a mural tablet assures the 
passer-by, on May 8th 1879, by Sir 
Wilfred Lawson, M.P., “ in the humble 


specially deals with the inconsiderate prescrip- | belief that God would heal the, sick without 
recourse to alcohol.” 


-The building is somewhat conspicuous. The 


| double towers at each end of the frontage 
believe that alcohol, in whatever form, should ; are notable features ; the balconies on the first 
be prescribed with as much care as any power- ; and second stories are novel and pleasant to 
| look on; the gables break the monotony so 
prevalent in} London buildings. 
most London Hospitals live from hand to mouth 
| and are compelled to be as frugal as Gilpin’s 
At the close of 1870, we find them wife chose to be.* For this reason, the lower 
| story is let out as shops, which lend the exterior 
: the foundation of a temperance dispensary in , an aspect more varied than dignified. 
It was of slow growth. Noone canaccuse itsfoun- , London. Among them were Dr. Caleb H. Hospital has the shape of the letter E, the 
ders of precipitation. Three great declarations ' Yewen, Rev. G. McCree, and Dr. Dawson Burns. , lower limb fronting the Haimpstead Road. 


Unhappily 


The 


To the right of the E lies St. James's Chapel, 
separating the hospital proper from its dis- 
pensary. The hospital authorities did not 
inform me that they gazed upon it as did 
Ahab on Naboth’s vineyard, but I fancy they 
must do so. The church is in dis-repair, 
is old, ugly, and has, moreover, a hideous 
cracked bell which was being rung as I 
entered the premises. If anywhere, one has a 
right to expect care for the welfare of the sick 
in body it is from those who profess to care much 
for the sick in soul, and who are followers of 
one who cured the body before attempting 
spiritual regeneration. Despite the remon- 
strance on behalf of sick people, that cracked 


bell, profoundly annoying to the healthy, is | good 


rung by the rector’s orders within a few yards 
of those who are sick to death every day of the 
week, with an extra dose on Sunday. 


I was met by the secretary of the hospital, 
Mr. A. Bodger, who courteously showed me 
everything that I needed to see. The hospital 
is smiall, an average of 70 beds. In order to 
avoid debt, the béte noire of all our English 
hospitals, the board of management do not 
use one of the wards, although they could 
easily fill it with patients, if their exchequer 
would allow. They select the worst cases from 
their out-dispensary and the accidents brought 
in (these are never refused), but naturally lack 
of funds diminishes usefulness. All who have 
managed institutions, are well aware that the 
cost per bed is greater the smaller the institu- 
tion, other things being equal, since the cost of 
management remains pretty much the same. 
Most of the wards have 16 or 17 beds, and this 
comparative smallness of the numbers prevents 
that drill-like government which is frequently 
characteristic of large institutions. 


The nursing staff is relatively very large, but 
probably not expensive, since Miss Orme has a 
considerable number of lady-probationers who 
pay £80 for the first year to learn their work. 
She thus turns out a large number of educated 
nurses, who go to distant lands, such as India 
and China, having thoroughly mastered the 
lesson that there must be no recourse to alcohol 
as-the general cure-all for maladies that require 
proper treatment. It is fully recognised that 
ignorant nurses have contributed their quota to 
the spread of intemperance. During the second 
year a lady nurse receives a salary of £15, and 
£20 for the third. I was somewhat surprised 
to find the nurses’ ,hours very long, from 8 a.m. 
until 9 p.m., deducting two hours for recreation. 
Still, the nurses look well, and as the hospital 
makes a great point of good food for both 
nurses and patients, this probably gives them 
their healthy appearance. Mr. Bodger took me 
into the different wards, all of them very light, 
well ventilated, clean, cheerful, and well ap- 
pointed in every way. Ata cost of £665, Mr. 
J. E. Taylor presented the hospital with its 
installation of electric light. The fittings are 
admirable, the search-light, enclosed in a bell- 
like contrivance, being of great utility. The 
nurse who showed me the fittings did so with 
as much legitimate pride as if she had invented 
them. The hospital has instituted a uniform for 
the men patientsin neat blue serge. All their own 
clothing is removed from the ward, thus avoid- 
ing a source of contagion, and, as the serge is 
washable, it is practically fresh for each patient 
when able to get out of bed. Miss Orme told 
me they had not yet a uniform for the women, 
as they cling more to individuality in dress, 
especially to ornament, or what they regard as 
such. Two men were out of bed on my visit 
and half a dozen women, and I could not help 
seeing that the women’s appearance contrasted 
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unfavourably with the excellent uniform worn 
by the men. The wards of the hospital are 
covered with a beautiful teak parquet, polished 
and very handsome. One of the wards had only 
@ pitch pine parquet, and, to my amusement, 
the nurse dwelt sorrowfully upon the loss she 
had suffered by being removed from a ward 
with a teak parquet. The surgeon’s dressing- 
table, with its instruments and everything the 
doctor could require, is on noiseless indiarubber 
wheels, and obtained its proper meed of admira- 
tion. So did the medicine cupboard, with its 
spotless shelves and polished bottles, which the 
nurse opened for my inspection. The wards 
were all bright with palms, flowers, sunshine, 
fire in an open stove, with a soft rug in 
front. In good weather patients are moved out 
to the verandah already described, and much 
enjoy not only the air, but the bustle of vehicles 
and people in a crowded London thoroughfare. 
Several women, up and dressed, were having 
tea as I entered the female medical ward. The 
hospital provides everything for the patients, 
unlike certain London hospitals. A young 
friend of my own has recently gone to a big 
London Hospital where the patient must pro- 
vide his own afternoon tea. At a given hour the 
nurse collects 14 teapots, obtains 14 pinches of tea 
from as many patients who keep the tea in a 
locker among other edibles and their clothes, 
pours boiling water into the pots, distributes to 
the 14 owners, and later must collect and wash 
those teapots. An excellent illustration of how 
not to co-operate. And I reflected on my 
friend’s disgust at her wasted energy when I 
saw the tea-urn brought in. 


Mr. Bodger showed mea bath which can be 
wheeled noisely to a typhoid patient’s bed. He 
is laid on a hammock arrangement, and by 
turning a crank, gently immersed. The sec- 
retary said a patient had been two whole days 
and nights in the bath, but nurse Wilson said 
she had had a patient six days in the bath 
without intermission. It was explained to me 
that in typhoid, doctors usually obtain a low 
temperature for their patient by frequent doses 
of alcohol, but that temperance physicians, with 
excellent results, obtain a low temperature by 
this constant immersion in water. 


Then we passed to the children’s ward, known 
as the Grosvenor, since it was opened by the 
Duchess of Westminster in 1892. It is a 
replica of the bigger wards, save that it is more 
dainty, gay, and if it were possible, the children 
seemed better kept. Anyhow, there were 
sounds of laughter, of games proceeding among 
a few children who were out of bed. Two 
prettily draped bassinettes had very small 
babies in them; one child had had its thigh 
broken when a few days old. One wondered 
what sort of treatment the little creature had 
suffered, and whether its mother would be as 
grateful as she ought to be on its restoration to 
health and life. A padded seat was arranged 
on the verandah where small children might 
watch the sights of the street. Two or three 
seemed in a dreadful condition, but this did not 
prevent the nurses lavishing every care upon 
them, just as if the lives of these poor feeble 
beings, defective in almost every respect, were 
of the greatest use to society. Playthings were 
lying about; indeed, the children of the wealthy, 
in like case, could not be better cared for. * 

Mr. Bodger showed me the operating room, 
excellently lighted and furnished with the most 
recent scientific fixtures and instruments. I 
was told of a small boy crying because he was 
going to the “‘theayter.” ‘‘ Why, you ought to 
be pleased you are going to the theatre,” said a 
gentleman, visiting the wards. ‘Oh, but it 


JUNE 18, 1896. 
ain’t the place you mean,” said the small boy. 
“It’s the place where they send you to sleep 
and cuts you up whether you want to or not.” 

I thought, perhaps, that a small London 
hospital might not have such big men upon it 
as some of the greater institutions, but Mr, 
Bodger was emphatic on the point that the 
Temperance Hospital has most highly qualified 
physicians and surgeons. Besides Dr. Edmunds, 
the consulting physician, the hospital has Sir 
B. W. Richardson, M.D., M.A., and three other 
qualifications (fivein all); Dr.W. J. Collins has the 
same number, besides being a London County 
Councillor; so has Dr. Ridge; indeed, the whole 
staff, including Dr. Fletcher Little, are first-class 
men. 


Sir Benjamin Richardson and the whole staff 
are confirmed in their belief that patients are 
better without alcohol; on the few occasions 
when it has been administered it took the form 
of pure spirits of wine. The great question for 
anyone interested in alcohol for the sick must 
be settled by comparison with the other 
hospitals. Here are some details taken from 
the Lancet of June 8th, 1895, being statistics 
prepared in connection with the London 


Hospital Sunday Fund :— 
Aut Patients 1n Lonpon Hospritats. 
Nos. Relieved. Cured. Died. 
52,080 15,474 28,826 4,496 
Per cent. 29°97 54°4 86 
Lonpon TEMPERANCE HospPITAL. 
Nos. Relieved. Cured. Died. 
1,044 254 701 59 
Per cent. 24°3 67°1 56 


Thus the Temperance Hospital had a smaller 
percentage merely “relieved,” a higher per- 
centage “cured,” and a very low death rate, 
being the lowest of all the general hospitals 
whose figures are published. 

Mr. Bodger-teld me that their death-rate had 
sprung up in 1895 to 9°38. The resident officer 


showed that this was owing to epidemic disease, 


especially diarrhwa among young children, very 
general in London in 1895. The hospital 
refuses none, and a large number of these 
were admitted in a state of collapse. Sir B. 
W. Richardson has more than once had to 
defend the hospital against railing accusation. 
At first they were accused of allowing patients 
to die for want of alcohol. When they pointed 
to their low death-rate their critics laughed, said 
it was nothing, any child could do it, and, 
besides, they selected patients likely to recover. 
On the contrary, the hospital, in choosing, 
always takes the worst cases, only refusing 
contagious diseases, like all other general 
hospitals. If a case of the latter develops in 
the hospital it is treated in the isolation ward. . 
The report for 1895 is not yet published. The 
cases were 1,066; cured, 709; relieved, 213; 
unrelieved, 45 ; died, 99. Altogether the hospital 
has treated more than 12,000 patients since it 
began. In 1895 it received the largest subsidy 
the Hospital Sunday Fund ever granted it, viz., 
£1,000. Inalong talk with the capable and kindly 
matron, Miss Orme, we dwelt on some of the 
difficulties of the hospital. It is not very well 
known or understood, even by temperance 
people, and is not nearly well enough supported 
by them. Not long ago Canon Wilberforce was 
speaking at a meeting where many flattering 
things were said about the success of the 
hospital. He said is reminded him somewhat 
of the nervous young man at the altar, who, in 
repeating after the clergyman, said: “ With all 
my goodly words I thee endow.” The manage- 
ment aim at an endowment, but had recently to 
use £2,000 of the sum laid aside in order to 
meet current expenses. 
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to hers, and that he was very unkind and selfish. 
| She said several other things, none of which she | 
really meant; but she allowed her tongue and 
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i. Story. If she expected condolence and s thy she 
Dut Short 4 was disappointed, for Aunt Racial imade no 
— comment, but seemed to be engrossed in picking 


) : temper to get the better of her, and the more | the stalks off her strawberries. But when Effi 
AUNT RACHEL S STORY. | she said, the more did she feel that she was | finished by saying, as she tossed her head, “ re 
By Apgta Frances Mount. being treated very unkindly. | I didn't go to the gate with him either as I 


Walter was surprised, but being a man of few | 


| : i ! always do,” she fancied a sad expression crossed 
words, he said nothing, and finished his break- | her aunt’s calm sweet face, but till she did not 
| fast in silence, then left the room. spe 


| He lingered for some minutes in the hall after | 


4 ]f I had known in the morning 
. How wearily all the aay 
Those words unkind would trouble my mind 


I said when you went away, “Isn't he unkind?” she said “presently, 


been more careful, darling, be had .put on his hat and gloves; perhaps he | irritated by the silence. 
I on gives you needless pain. was waiting for Effie to gota tee good-bye kiss, Then Mrs. Archer said gently, as she looked 
Yet we vex our own by word or tone as she always did, and then generally went to at her niece, “No, dear, I cannot say that I 
We ne’er can take back again. the gate to see him off. But she did not come, think he is, and I feel sure that if I or anyone 


any go forth in the morning 
Beyho never come back at night, 
And hearts are broken by words spoken , 
That sorrow can ne’er set right?" . 


so he returned to the dining-room. Effie was 
still sitting at the table, and the expression 
on her face was not reassuring. Walter 
hesitated for a moment; then perhaps the 


else said so you would be the first to resent it. 


I am sorry you acted as you did, for certainly 
Walter was quite right not to break his engage- 


ment, and I fear, even by your own showing, 
that you gave way to temper. Oh, Effie, no 
wonder you felt miserable, you must try, m 

child, to fight against your besetting sin, or it 


és 4 | premiory a ed motherless are mg ata touched | 
"KANDALL was sitting by the open window | his heart, for he step quickly forward and 
wig little ‘parlour gazing listlessly into the | putting his arm ee kissed her, saying, 


: : ‘Good-bye, dear. I shall try and be home by six, | may cause you sore trouble some _ 
ere was an expression on her faze which | and after dinner we must have a stroll together.” | he jeatd gathered in Effie’s eyes, ishe felt 
showed that her thoughts were not pleasant | But there was no response, no smile. Effie’ aggrieved that her aunt had not taken her part, 


, mever even raised her eyes to look up at him, : 


but as her visits were few and far between, she 
and presently he was gone. 


8. 
ae A looking*at her surroundings one would did not wish to mar the pleasure they both felt 


think she could not help being very happy. She She heard him whistling as he weat down at being together, so she made: no answer, 
had only been ; inwardly re- 
married six : y solving not to 
months, and refer to the 
had: a pretty subject again, 
little home, but to “have 
and a it out” with 
husband, who Walter in the 
was a8 proud evening, and 
and fond of make him say 
his young wife he was sorry 
as it is pos- he had not 
sible for any iven in to 
man to : , and then 
and the love she would tell 
that Effie bore him that she 
to him was regretted her 
true and deep, hard words, 
so altogether and that she 
her present had not re- 
life was a turned his 
happy one. kiss. For 

But instead though Effie 
of counting would not ace 
up her bless- knowledge _it 
ings on this to herself, 
bright sum- there was 


mer morning, 
when all na- 
ture seemed 
to wear a 


already a little 
self reproach 
springing up 


(40 {4N0N 


in her heart, 

‘smile, she was born of Aunt 
looking the Rachel’s 
picture of gentle rebuke. 
discontent. After lunch 
.She had they walked 
been a spoiled about the gar- 
child, her Lonpon TEMPERANCE HospitTaL, HampstTEaD Roap. den which was 
mother died gay with sum- 


when she was only a few days old, and her 
widowed father had almost made an idol of his 
only daughter, and allowed her to have far too 
much of her own way. But in spite of it all 
Effie grew up to be a general favourite with 
‘everyone, for there was something very sweet 
and taking about her, and only those who were 
intimately associated with her knew that she fre- 
‘quently gave way to a sulky temper. Since her 
marriage, life had been so full of sunshine for 
her, and her will was so seldom crossed, that 
Walter Randall had not seen her in “ one of her 
tantrums,” as her brothers called her fits of ill 
humour. This morning, however, her temper 
had caused the first cloud to arise between her 


and her husband. It was only a trivial thing | 

r all, as is often the case with things that , 
vex these poor, weak human natures of ours the | 
She had expressed a wish that Walter | 
return as soon as he could that afternoon, | 
go with her to call upon some friends ; but 
€ said he could not, because he had promised ' 


most. 

should 
‘and 
h 


two of his companions in his place of business 


: jain them in a row up the river after four , 


0 clock. 


Now, if Effie had been reasonable she 
would have agreed with her ‘husband that it 


ne not be right to break’an engagement 
ne ; out good cause; but instead she chose to 


Very much aggrieved, and told him it was 


plain ¢. 


hat he preferred other people's company | 


| the gravel walk, then the click of the gate as it 
swung to behind him. 

It was strange that even then it did not occur 
to her that she was behaving very wrongly ; but 
‘no, she nursed her wicked, rebellious thoughts 
‘all the morning while she was busy about her 

little household duties; then just before lunch- 
time she sat at the window and gave herself up 
to her unhappy musings. 

Presently the door opened and the maid 
| announced a visitor, and to Effie’s delight she 
| saw her aunt Rachel. She was Effie’s mother’s 
| only sister, and had always been a good friend 
' to the motherless girl. Her home was at Ken- 
| sington, near where Effie had lived before her 
marriage, but as Walter’s business necessitated 
their living at Richmond, aunt Rachel did not 
see her niece nearly as often as she used to. 

‘‘Oh, auntie, I am.so glad you came to-day,” 
said Effie when Mrs. Archer had taken off her 
bonnet and they were sitting at lunch. “Of 
course, you know I love to see you any time, 


somehow you always comfort me.” 


‘‘Feeling so miserable! Why, dear, I should 
think you are about the last person I know who 
has reason to say that.” 


Then it all came out, and Effie told about the | Effie, ‘‘I don’t want you to feel sad.” 


morning’s unpleasantness and how “ unkind 
and obstinate ’’ Walter had been. 


mer flowers, then they sat under the shade ofa 
sycamore tree. Effie chatted gaily about her 
new life, and all her ill humour soon dis- 
appeared. Suddenly Aunt Rachel said softly, 
‘“* Effie, dear, I am going to tell you a story.” 

‘¢ Oh, auntie, how nice,” answered Effie, ‘I 
shall enjoy it.” 

But Aunt Rachel’s smile was very sad as she 
replied, ‘‘ No, you will not enjoy it, dear, for it 
is very sorrowful, still I think you will be glad 
afterwards that I told it to you.” 

‘* Of course, I shall,” said Effie, ‘“‘ and it will 
seem like old times when I was a little girl, and 
you used to tell me tales, I remember I liked 
them best when they were true.” 

She had seated herself on a low stool just as 
she had been wont to do as a child, and laying 
her hand on her aunt’s knees, gazed up at the 
kind gentle face. 

‘“‘This is quite true, dear,’’ said Mrs. Archer, 

as she softly caressed Eftie’s bright hair. 
| ‘It is about something that happened in my 


but I am feeling so miserable just now, and | life 20 years ago, when you were a baby of 12 


| months old, I have never told anyone all about 


Her aunt looked surprised as she answered, | it before, for the memory of it is a very painful 


one, and it is hard to speak of it even after the 
lapse of time that has passed since.” 

‘“Then please do not tell me, Auntie,” said 
A 
yearning tender feeling touched Aunt Rachel's 
heart as she looked down at the sweet upturned 


| 


| 


om 


' my dear one that was so hard to bear, but it was 
_ that made my life so sad. Even now I cannot 


‘se 


-To lose your husband would have been bad 


_ often by my sulky temper. One morning when 


. 400 exposed for them there, and told me the 
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face, and thought of the girl’s motherless child- | ast time, that never more in life would he enter 


n. 

‘“T have often wondered whether involuntarily 
he turned to look back when he eee the cone 
expecting to see me waving good-bye, asI di 
every morning. Oh, Effie, if only I had been 
there !—I say it still after all these years—if 
only I had been there smiling at him as he went 
away, never to return, the sting of my sorrow 
would have been taken away. Don’t cry so 
dear,” for Effie had hidden her face in her hands 
and was sobbing wildly, ‘“‘ but never again part 
from your dear husband with a shale hekeeet 

ou, life is so uncertain, in a moment these 

earts of ours may cease to beat, and the 
voice of some loved one be stilled for ever. 
How often that thought came to me through 
that long night as I sat beside my dead husband, 
for they brought him back to me, brought my 
darling back with all the life crushed out of 
him. It was only the body from which the 
soul had fied that I gazed upon with 
tearless eyes. There was no injury to the head, 
and he looked so beautiful and so peaceful, just 
as though he were sleeping calmly. ‘Kiss and 
make it up’ he had said in the morning, but 
now his lips were so cold, so unresponsive as I 
kissed them over and over Ah! It was 
he who did not return the kiss now as I wailed 
out my sorrow and contrition into the ears that 
were deaf to the sound of my grief. 


‘“‘The day came all too soon when they took 


hood, and how young and in enced she ; t 
was to be a wife; but she inl eda oakaily, 

“IT want you to hear it, and when I have 
told it, you will understand why.” Then with 
a little shuddering sigh which did not escape 
Effie’s notice, Aunt Rachel began. 

‘You know that your Uncle Alec died when 
you were a baby, and that his death was caused 

y a railway accident.” 

“Yes,” answered Effie, ‘I seem always to 
have known it, though I do not remember ever 
hearing you speak of it.” 

‘“* He was in a in the city,’ contmued 
her aunt, “and was returning home one after- 
noon when the train in which he was came into 
collision with another; there were several lives 
lost, and my husband was amongst those who 
were killed immediately.” Effie covered her 
face with her hands as she said, ‘Oh, Aunt 
Rachel, how dreadful, how ever did you bear it? 
I should have died, I am sure I should.” 

Mrs. Archer smiled sadly. ‘Grief seldom 
kills,” she said, softly. ‘‘God sends sorrow to 
us all; it is very hard to bear, but we cannot 
expect to go through life without it, nor can we 
have s e, darling. Troubles are 
discipline sent to us by an all-wise and 
loving God, and He knew best when he sent 
that sorrow to me.” 2088.2 

‘But, auntie, it was such a terrible thing. 


enough, but in such a way. Oh, I can’t bear to | #way that still presencefrom my home. I don’t 
think of it!” remember angling clearly for some time after 
“God knew best,” said Aunt Rachel again; | that, for my s gave way, and I had a 


long and serious illness. And when I crept 
slowly back to life again, the grass was per 
upon my darling’s grave. Every little detail 
seems so clear to me now, even after all these 


then she added, with a slight tremor in her 
voice, ‘And deep as the sorrow was, I think 
Sper have borne it, even apres on 
nothing to reproach myself wi lor, § 

that was where the sting lay, and for years my | years. I remember the first time I walked 
heart ached sorely. It was not only the loss of | round the garden after my illness, and that 

there were some late roses on the southern 
wall, and how I cried because they were the 


the bitter self roses he had loved the best ; and then ina corner 


roach, and unavailing remorse 


bear to dwell w it, so I will tell you in as few I saw the shrubs he had intended to plant—the_ 
words as possible. Iwas like you in being fond | shrubs I had been so wicked about—they were 


dead and withered now, and as I stood and 
looked at them, my hard words came back to 
me with terrible force. I prayed that day as I 
had never done before; prayed for strength to 
overcome my besetting sin, and to bear my 


of my own way, and I also had an unforgiving 
temper.” 


Effie’s eyes opened wide. ‘Oh! Auntie,” 
she exclaimed, “it seems impossible that you 
were ever selfish and bad tempered, you are so 
sweet and self denying.” 

‘‘ Ah, dear,” answered Aunt Rachel, ‘‘I have 
learned to stay the hasty word, but God had to 
send me a herd lesson first. 

‘‘ My brief married life was a very happy one. 
I had a good husband, and oh, how I lov him, 
I think I almost worshipped him, but my 
affection did not prevent me from grieving him 


‘‘And your prayer was answered, auntie 
dear,” said Effie. ‘That is why you are so 
sweet and patient.” 

“‘T am very far from what I ought to be,” 
answered Aunt Rachel, softly, ‘‘ but whenever 
I do withstand temptation, it is not in my own 
strength, but in God’s, who has been helping 
me all these years.” 

There was silence for a few moments. Then 
Effie whispered, ‘‘ How lonely you must have 
sn when you had to live without your hus- 

an ee 

‘“‘ Yes, dear, I was very lonely; but I had my 
baby, and he was such a comfort to me, and it 
aie | to please me to see how like his father he 
grew ; and he is very like him now in disposition 
as well as in face. 

‘‘T shall have to be going soon,” Aunt Rachel 
said, presently, ‘or Harry will be back from his 
office before I reach home, and he is always so 
glad when he finds his mother waiting to 
welcome him. You will remember what I have 
told you to-day, will you not, dear?” 

‘‘T shall never forget it, never,” answered 
Effie eagerly. 

‘And remember too, my child,” continued 
Aunt Rachel as she kissed her niece, ‘“ that one 
day either you or Walter will be left behind, 
so strive as long as God lets you be together, 
to be gentle and kind to each other, then when 
the separation comes there will be no remorse 
mixed with the grief, for the one who is left.”’ 

As Aunt Rachel went homewards, her 
thoughts were away back in the past, for the 
telling of that sad chapter in her life had been 
as the opening and probing of a deep wound. 

‘Ah, well!” she said to herself, ‘we gain 
experience one from another, and if my story 
be of any use to Effie I shall feel thankful I 
told it to her, though it cost me something to 
do it.” 

Andjif Aunt Rachel could have seen the 
young wife two hours later she would have felt 


your cousin Harry was six months old, some- 
thing occurred to put me out. It was only 
small thing; there were some shrubs Alec was 
going to plant in the garden, and I wanted them 
to be put in a certain place, but he said it was |. 


a ae he had decided upon. I grew very cross 
about it. Oh, Effie, just think what a trivial 
thing it was, and I had so much to make me 


happy. 

We had just finished breakfast when the 
discussion took place, and Alec had to start for 
the city almost immediately. 

‘+ T was sitting at the window pretending to do 
some needlework, and I remember how he 
lingered folding and unfolding some papers. I 
knew he was waiting for me to speak, but I was 
determined I would not, and then he bent over 
me and put his arm round me——” = 

A low cry escaped from Effie’s lips. ‘‘ Oh, 
auntie! auntie!” she cried, ‘‘ I understand why 
you wanted to tell me your sad story. Oh, how 
wicked Ihave been. But you were not as bad 
as I was. You did kiss him and speak to him, 
didn’t you?” 

““No, my child, I did not,” answered Aunt 
Rachel, and there was the sound of a sob in her 
voice, ‘‘ not even when he drew me close to him 
and said ‘ Kiss and make it up.’ I was hard; 
oh, so hard. I would not speak to him, and I 
did not even look up into the dear face I was never 
to see alive again. And then he went away. 
I heard his footsteps in the garden, heard the 

gate close behind him. Oh, if I could only 
have known that he had gone through it for the 


~~= 
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that the little seed she had sown that day hai 

e e sown that day 
already taken root. day had 

After she left an undefined fear seized Effie 
that something might befall Walter before he 
reached home, and though it was a relief to he 
that he had no train journey, yet she worked 
herself up into a state of anxiety, especial} 
when six o'clock came and half past, and he aid 
not appear. In vain she told herself that he 
was often late when he went boating, it was no 
use, and she stood at the gate until nearly seven, 

A few minutes later Walter Randall came 
the garden path, he had expected to find Effie 
watching for him, for he could not believe 
that she was still cherishing her ill temper. 

He went into the house, and looked in the 
dining-room, where dinner was ready, but she 
was not there, then, as he passed the drawing. 
room door a smothered sob caught his ear, and 
the next moment he had his wife in his arms 
and was kissing the tear-stained face, while she 
poured out her sorrow and contrition. Then she 
told him Aunt Rachel’s story, and Walter knew 
that the only cloud which had cast a shadow 
over their wedded pont oer was rolled away. 

‘‘Oh, Walter,” said Effie, ‘“‘ Don’t let me 
ever be cross with you again, if I get the least 
Leeiy temper, just say, ‘Remember Aunt 

Walter Randall smiled aghe answered, “I do 
not think I shall need to say even that much, 
for I am sure you have learned a lesson to-da 
that you will never forget. But we must bo 
remember one thing, darling ; that is, that you 
and I have each many faults to strive against; 
but if we seek a higher than our own, 
we shall be enabled to overcome them, and to 
be more than conquerors ‘through Him that 
loved us.’”’ 

* x * x 

Ten years have passed since Aunt Rachel 
told her niece her sad story, and Walter and 
Effie Randall are as happy @ couple as it is 
possible to find anywhere. 

True, life has not been all sunshine for them; 
like everyone else they have had rough places to 
cross sometimes, and clouds arise in their lives, 
as they do in all. But no shadow has fallen 
across their home born of hard words and ill. 
temper. 

Only a few weeks ago Effie confided to Aunt 
Rachel that never again had she quarrelled with 
her husband. ‘“ And we have never ashes even 
for a few hours,” she added, with a happy light 
in her eyes, “ without loving words and a good- 
bye kiss.” 


SOME BABY EPITAPHS. 


If Thou shouldst call me to resign 
What most I prize, it ne’er was mine; 
I only yield Thee what is Thine, 

Thy will be done. 


We miss you when the morning dawns, 
We miss you when the night returns, 
We miss you here, we miss you there, 
Dear ones, we miss you everywhere. 

* x aE 
He would have infant trebles ringing 
The glories of the great I AM, : 
He would have childish voices singing 
The hallelujahs of the Lamb. 


And shall we faint, in grief’s desire, 
Because this grace to us is given 
To have a babe among the choir, 
White robed around the throne of heaven? 
a by ES 
“‘ And the streets of the city shall be full of 


boys and girls playing in the streets thereof.” 
= t ee : oe Zee. viii. 5. 
* % * 


God gave him. God has taken him. 


eS 


Gertine Justice.— All I demand for my 
client,” shouted the attorney, in the voice of ‘ 
man who paid for it, “is justice!” “I am ieee 
sorry I can’t accommodate you,” replied ae 
judge, ‘ but the law won't allow me to give at 
more than fourteen years.” 


June 18, 1896. 
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Public wWeetings. 


© WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
FEDERATION. 


ANNUAL COUNCIL MEETINGS. 


THE annual meetings of the Council of the 
Women’s Liberal ederation commenced on 
June 9th at Westbourne Park Chapel. At the 
mornin sitting, which was largely attended, 
the ering included Lady Grey, fay Tre- 
yelyan, Countess Alice Kearney, Lady Foster, 
ye Helen Munro Ferguson, Lady Stevenson, 
Cobden Unwin, Mrs. Jacob Bright, Mrs. 
Philipps, Miss Florence Balgarnie, 
Miss es Slack, Mrs. James Stuart, Mrs. 
Bamford Slack, Mrs. Sheldon Amos, Mrs. 
Rowland Hill, Mrs. Stewart Brown, Mrs. Hugh 
Price Hughes, Mrs. Maitland, Mrs. Broadley 
Reid, Miss Cons, Mrs. Charles McLaren, and 
Mrs. C. Mallet. 

The chair was taken by Lady Trevelyan, 
who moved the adoption of the report and 
palance- sheet. Sixty-three new associations 
had been established during this year of Liberal 
depression and disaster, and there were now 
very few districts in’ England and Wales in 
which such organisations did not exist. Recent 
bye-elections gave them great hope. (Applause.) 
The foreign policy of the Government had 
brought us neither consideration nor honour. 
We had been embarked in a Soudan war of 
doubtful wisdom, and Armenian Christians had 
been left at the mercy of the Turks, whose 
immunity had apparently encouraged them to 
similar persecutions in Crete. (Hear, hear.) 
Notwithstanding his apparent friendliness to 
women’s suffrage, Mr. Balfour had refused to 
give a day for the discussion of the subject, 
while Sir John Gorst’s Education Bill would 
place women in a worse position than they at 

resent occupied. A body representing 82,000 

lish women should be listened to in that 
connection, for education was essentially a 
woman’s question. (Applause.) 

Mrs. James Stuart moved, ‘‘ That this Council 
declares its adherence to the principles of Home 
Rule and the Disestablishment of the Church of 
England and Wales, and again records its 
belief that the reform of the House of Lords is 
of urgent importance to secure advancement 
of Liberal measures.”” She said that nothing 
had happened with reference to the Education 
-Bill that had altered by a hair’s-breadth the 
inherent jystice of Home Rule. She recognised 
that there was no hope of the tide of public 
opinion ever reaching that stagnant backwater 
known as the Second Chamber. (Laughter and 
applause.)—Mrs. Idris seconded the resolution, 
and it was adopted with an amendment, the word 
“abolition” being substituted for ‘ reform.” 

The Education Bill was next considered.— 
Mrs. Fordham, who moved a resolution con- 
demning the Bill, said the School Board schools 
alone were the schools of the people, controlled 
by the people, while one of the first principles 
of Liberalism was that where public money 
was granted, there must be popular control. 
Mrs. Maitland, M.L.S.B., Mrs. Amos, Mrs. 
Charles Mallet, and others took part in the 
ire and the following resolution was 

ed: 

“That this Council, while approving of the 
Talsing of the age of compulsory attendance 
from eleven to twelve, and the enforcement of 
apublic audit in denominational schools, con- 
ae the Education Bill introduced by Sir J. 

orst (1) Because it prevents the spread of 
Board schools, which alone are managed by 
pepe se control: (2) because it gives educa- 

ional authority to-bodies which are not elected 
th this purpose ; (3) because women, to whom 
he education of the country—especially in rural 
stricts—is largely entrusted, and whose work 
8 members of School Boards and as poor law 
oe having control of pauper schools is 
reatened, have no recognised status in the 
» Seeing that they are not eligible to be 
eo as county councillors; (4) because, if 
ae pas law, the whole tendency will 
a eae e education (religious and secular) to 
the ntrolled by the few and not by the people 
mselves ; (5) because the Bill attempts to 


Wynford 


give increased rate aid to denominational schools 
ipeiacpea soar by popular representations in 

e 
repeals 
because it contains no safeguards for the 
liberties of the teachers.” 


ement of such schools; (6) because it 
e Cowper-Temple clause; and (7) 


Mrs. Charles McLaren presided in the after- 
noon, and resolutions were moved and carried 


in favour of the substitution of Arbitration for 
War, and the establishment of a 


rmanent Court 
of International Arbitration. Mrs. Percy Bunt- 
ing, seconded by Mrs Amos, moved a resolution 
in favour of the Bill to amend the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, which was carried. 

The question of women’s suffrage always has 
been and is a burning one with the Women’s 
Liberal Federation. The case for the women 
was well put by Mrs. E. 0. Fordham. Women, 
she said, have the right, and exercised it, to 
interest themselves in all questions affecting the 
common welfare, not of their own sex alone, 
but of humanity. They claimed the right to 
make their voices heard and their wishes felt 
through the ballot box. Plato had said, 
‘‘Kither sex alone is but half itself.” How, 
then, asked Mrs. Fordham, could one sex pre- 
sume to govern and make laws for both? The 
qualifications of a voter should be a love of 
country, a personal interest that needed protec- 
tion, and a capacity to judge of men and 
measures. Women had those essentials to as 

eat an extent as men. What the ballot had 

one for men, it would also do for women—it 
would educate the ignorant, protect the poor, 
raise the fallen, and defend the helpless. When 
women had the vote, concluded Mrs. Fordham, 
we should no longer live under a Government 
of the men, for the men, by the men, but a 
Government of the. people, by the people, for 
the people—men and women both. Mrs. 
Fordham’s resolution in favour of the equality 
of women with men in regard to the Parlia- 
mentary suffrage was adopted unanimously, 
but an amendment regretting that a principle 
so essentially Liberal had not received a larger 
measure of sapeors from professing Liberals 
was only carried by a small majority. Resolu- 
tions in favour of a single register for local and 
Parliamentary elections, with identical qualifi- 
cations for.men and women, and in favour of 
the removal of the disabilities of women in the 
Local Government Act, were passed. The con- 
troversial resolution of the day was moved by 
Mrs. W. Grove, of Southport, in the absence of 
Mrs. Eva McLaren, and seconded by Mrs. 
Brownlow : 


‘“‘ That this Council is of opinion that women’s 
Liberal associations should abstain from working 
for Liberal candidates who would vote against 
Women’s Suffrage in the House of Commons, 
though under no circumstances should they give 
their support to candidates of the opposite party.” 

The feeling of the delegates on the point was 
strong, and Mrs. Grove’s remarks were greeted 
with cheers and counter-cheers. She denied 
that those who opposed the resolution were 
better Liberals than those who supported it. 
Lady Carlisle had said that she was a Liberal 
first and a suffragist afterwards, but she avowed 
that she was a woman first and a politician 
afterwards. Women were a great force in the 
country, and in this way they could mould 
Liberalism instead of blindly serving it. (Cheers.) 
—Mrs. Stewart Brown moved as an amendment : 

‘““That this Council, while pledging itself to 
use every legitimate means to secure the Parlia- 
mentary vote for women, considers it unwise to 
dictate to any association its action with regard 
to its Parliamentary candidate.” 

Speaking amid interruption, she declared that 
the question was not one of principle but of 
policy. Did they want another secession ? 
There were already far too many parties and 
sections of parties. She urged them not to 
destroy the good work the Federation was doing 
for the Liberal party. (Cheers.) Finally, after 
other speeches, including an earnest speech 
against the resolution by Countess Alice Kearney, 
the amendment was carried by a large majority. 
Miss Balgarnie then moved as a rider, that the 
Associations would do well, with rare exceptions, 
to abstain from working for Liberal candidates 
who would not pledge themselves not to vote 
against a measure for the enfranchisement of 
women. After a somewhat heated discussion, 


Schwann as follows :—'‘ T 
desires to call the attention of Parliament to 
the urgent need for improvement in the position 
and education of midwives, and urges the 
Government to support the Bill for the ere 
tration of Midwives which is now introduc 

the House of Commons.” 


notorious of English vivisectors. 
Amos rose and stated that she understood that 


for Women’s Liberal 


Miss Balgarnie’s amendment was lost by a small 
majority, and the Council adjourned. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The first resolution was poeces b 
at this 


Mrs. 
ouncil 


Great astonishment was caused when an 
amendment, placed on the paper by the East 


Worcestershire Association, was moved by 


Dr. Victor Horsley, who is probably the most 
Mrs. Sheldon 


Dr. Horsley was not only a man, but also a 
Conservative, and enquired if it were possible 
Podeestiun meetings to be 
carried on by male Conservatives? Dr. Horsley 
replied that he did not come there as a 
Conservative (which he did not repudiate his 
being called), but to deal with non-party 
questions, such as this and vivisection. The 
amendment which he proposed, and Mrs. 
Fordham seconded, was :—‘‘ To substitute for the 
word ‘ Bill,’ ‘ any practical scheme having for 
its object the registration of midwifery nurses, 
such nurses to be registered midwifery nurses 
only, and to be under the supervision of medical 
ractitioners.’” Eventually, after Dr. Annie 
‘Call had vigorously championed the cause of 
the Bill, the original proposition was enthusiasti- 
cally adopted, anda protest was entered against 
the practice of allowing young male students to 
take responsibility in delicate female cases. 

After a close division, the meeting carried a 
resolution sent up by the Cardiff Association, 
which, although it favoured the main provisions 
of the Factory Acts, held that all restrictive 
legislation should apply equally to men and 
women, and expressed strong opposition to the 
clauses in the Coal Mines Regulation Act (1884) 
Amendment Bill now before Parliament, which 
would debar women working, as at present, at 
the pit brow. 

At the instigation of the Countess Kearney a 
further resolution was agreed to in favour of the 
application to laundresses of the regulations 
affecting textile trades; and the assembly also 
agreed to a proposition emphasising the principle 
of equal remuneration for men and women in 
the Government and public services. 

At the afternoon session the question of vivi- 
section came up; 62 Associations had endorsed 
the following resolution, ‘‘ That this Council is 
of opinion that the best interests of the commu- 
nity demand the total prohibition of vivisection 
(experiments upon living animals) by Act of 
Parliament,’”’ to which the East Worcestershire 
Association—the one that had sent up Dr. 
Horsley as a delegate—proposed the followin 
amendment, ‘ After ‘Council’ omit to end an 
substitute ‘while recognising the practical aid 
rendered to science and medicine by experimental 
research, strongly opposes the infliction of pain 
on dumb animals, and therefore urges the strict 
administration of the Cruelty to Animals Act, 
1876, and trusts that the Secretary of State will 
stringently limit the issue of licenses under that 
Act to persons of known standing engaged in 
genuine medical, physiological, or scientific 
research.’” This was moved by Miss Finey, 
seconded by Mrs. Moore, and supported by Dr. 
Horsley, while Miss Jessie Craigen and Miss 
Florence Balgarnie opposed ; and ultimately the 
resolution condemning vivisection was carried 
by a very large majority. 

A resolution expressing indignation at the 
cruelties in Armenia, and calling upon the 
Government to take measures to secure good 
government in that country, was carried. 

On the temperance question there was perfect 
unanimity. A resolution regretting the absence 
of any mention of the question from the Queen's 
Speech, and urging the Government to afford 
facilities for the passing of private Members’ 
Bills, was moved by Miss Balgarnie and carried. 
Resolutions in favour of the prohibition of the 
sale of, intoxicants to children, in favour of 
inebriate homes under Government control, and 
against the multiplication of drink-selling clubs 
were also carried. 


In the ev the public meeting was held in 
St. James’s Hall, and it is to be noted that 
although the chair was occupied by a lady, 
Mrs. C. McLaren, the of the 

was committed to men ; only Countess 

Kearney had an important place on the 
programme, and the rest of the ev was 
occupied by Sir Walter Forster, Sir Wilfred 
Lawson, and the Rev. J. Holywell, Mrs. Ralph 


ing late in the proceedings. The resolu- 
Te phoneed was al the ordinary party 
character. 


THE CONFERENCE. 

The next morning a conference took place on 

eral women’s questions, Miss es Black in 

e chair. After a discussion on the organisa- 
tion of Women’s Liberal Associations, the sub- 
ject was introduced of the equalisation of 
divorce laws. Miss Florence ie, in the 
name of the Hornsey Liberal Association, moved 
a resolution to the effect that the present law, 
by allowing a man to divorce his wife for o__ 
unfaithfulness, whereas it was necessary for the 
wife to prove unfaithfulness coupled with 
cruelty or desertion, constitutes a great in- 
justice to women; and that the conference 
therefore strongly urged that the Divorce Act of 
1857 should be amended, so as to place both 
sexes on an equal footing. The Associations, 
she said, had extended more support to that 
than to any other resolution. Standing as she 
did for absolute and uncompromising equality, 
she could not help saying that the present law 
rere’ that conjugal ney was a rightful 
condition of Englishmen. Could there be any 
doubt that what was wrong in a wife was wrong 
in a husband? (Applause). The grievance 
under which women suffered in that matter 
urgently called for redress, and she hoped those 
she was addressing would bring influence to 
bear in the direction indicated upon their 
members of Parliament. (Applause.) In 
seconding the resolution, Mrs. Wynford Phillips 
contended that there should be equality between 
the sexes, both as regarded rights and punish- 
ments. Several speakers cordially supported 
the motion, contending that the present in- 

uitable state of the law was deplorable and 

eful. The resolution was adopted. 

Mrs. Sheldon Amos, on behalf of the Pad- 
i Association, moved the addition of 
words declaring that the great injustice to 
women was intensified by the fiction by which 
the domicile of the husband was treated as in 
law the domicile of the wife—a fiction that 
afforded to an unscrupulous husband the power 
of determining by which divorce law, or of 
determining by the law of which country, an 
divorce suit between them should be governed. 
After declaring that Mohammedan slave women 
had rights denied to English women, and point- 
ing out the danger of leaving it to a judge to 
determine whether any given act did or did not 
constitute cruelty, she observed that injustice 
was often done simply because it was so diffi- 
cult to induce women to discuss that topic in 
public. (Hear, hear.) The rider was adopted, 
and it was decided to send a copy of the reso- 
lution to every member of the Government. 

Mrs. Jacob, of Ripon, moved a resolution, 
which was passed, urging the necessity for 
improving our prison system by reforming and 
humanising prisoners. 

Without ) nee the conference passed a 
resolution condemning the system by which the 
Government of India made a profit ‘‘ by the sale 
of opium for other than medical use.” 

is concluded the proceedings. 


THe CouNcIL OF THE FEDERATION.—The 
result of the polling which took place on Tues- 
day and Wednesday for the officers of the Federa- 
tion for the ensuing year resulted as follows :— 
President, the Countess of Carlisle; hon. 
secretaries, Mrs. Broadley Reid and Lady 
Trevelyan ; hon. treasurer, Mrs. Eva McLaren; 
executive committee, Mrs. Sheldon Amos, Mrs. 
Maitland, Miss Florence Balgarnie, Mrs. Charles 
McLaren, Mrs. Jacob Bright, Mrs. Martindale, 
Miss Annie Leigh Browne, Mrs. R. W. Perks, 
Miss Cons, Mrs. Wynford Philipps, Mrs. Cony- 
beare Craven, Miss M. Priestman, Mrs. E. O. 
Fordham, Mrs. Bamford Slack, Lady Foster, 
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Miss Agnes E. Slack, Mrs. G. P. Fuller, Miss 
G. E. Southall, Miss Helen Gladstone, Mrs. E. 
Stewart Brown, Lady Grey, Mrs. James Stuart, 
B. Schwann, 
Countess Alice Kearney, and Mrs. D. A. 


Mrs. Price Hughes, Mrs. Louise 


Thomas. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


Lorp Stanmore presided on June 10th at the 
for Promoting 


annual meeting of the Societ; 
the Employment of Women held at the offices, 
22, Berners Street. The 87th annval report, 
which was read by the secretary, Miss ling, 


stated that considerable progress had been 
made in the work of promoting the training of 
women and their employment in industrial 
pursuits. The working expenses were kept 
within the smallest limits, so that the Society 
were able to carry on their operations with an 
income of £551 16s., and show a balance of 
£91 2s. 10d. at the end of the year. Mr. H. 
se ge: of the report, 

r. W. Bousfield, and 
On the motion of Mr. 
W. Fortescue the officers and committee were 


Hamilton moved the 
which was seconded by 
carried unanimously. 


re-elected for the ensuing year, and the pro- 


ceedings terminated with a cordial vote of thanks 


to the Chairman. 


WOMAN’S OLDEST 
PROFESSION. 


By Mrs. 8. Louise PatrtEson. 


Pernars the most effective way to remedy 
the growing aversion of young women to 
domestic employments—which in this country 
is becoming one of the bugbears of home makers 
—is to raise these employments to the dignity 
of professions, and let them be classified under 


some specific name. The names “home- 


keeper,” “‘ housekeeper,” “‘ maid,” suggest them- 


selves in this connection as much more 
appropriate than the noxious term “ servant.” 

Why single them out of all the other “ hired 
servants,” and dub them with such unspecific 
an ? . Let domestic workers be classified 
as business women, for it is, after all, not so much 
the class of service rendered as the manner in 
which it is performed which constitutes the 
“business” part of the transaction. Such 
classification will tend to remove the odium 
which attaches to domestic employment, will 
beget aspiration, and make the employed feel 
that they can be the equals of other wage- 
earners. Incidentally it will result in a more 
even distribution of labour. 

The employment of child-nursing should be 
elevated to a rank equal with that of kindergart- 
ner and governess. What is sadder than to see 
children in the tender years of the formative 
period left in charge of young girls who are 
wholly ignorant of the marvellous development 
and the bud-like unfolding of child-life? Asa 
rule, mothers who employ child-nurses are well 
provided with this world’s possessions, and 
certainly this should be the Ta place in the 
world in which to practiseeconomy. A training 
school for child-nurses should be an adjunct 
of every kindergarten normal school. 

Women employed in domestic pursuits should 
be organized, and should have educational ad- 
vantages along the lines of their occupations, 
and opportunities for interchange of ideas and 
experiences. Such organization would prove 
a means of strength oe self-protection, for ‘in 
union there is strength.” 


JENNIE was learning to read and spell, but 
it was very hard to remember what her teacher 
told her about pronouncing a double letter when 
she came to one. She would say “aa” or 
“ee” ort t,” instead of ‘double a” or 
‘‘ double e,” &c. Her teacher had one day drilled 
her considerably on this manner in spelling. 
Shortly afterward Jennie was called on to read. 
The paragraph began, “‘ Up, up, Lucy!” and 
Jennie read it triumphantly, ‘ Double up, 
Lucy!” 
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REASONS FOR 
HUMANITY TO ANIMALS, 


By Frances Power Conse, 


‘Tf I be asked the very difficult questi 
Where to draw the line between the mer a 
of animals and such abuse as constitutes the 
offence of cruelty—I reply that, ina rough wa, 
common sense and the Act 12 and 18 Vici. 
c. 92, under which the R.S.P.C.A. carries about 
5,000 convictions annually with public approval, 
supply a broad practical demarcation, needing 
only a little sxlareecuent to include certain 
other species of animals to be protected. If we 
want something further (and undoubtedly the 
subject is a most difficult and obscure one), the 
best suggestion I have been able to make is— 
that we should endeavour to figure to ourselves 
a disinterested and just spectator watching our 
conduct to the brutes, and pronouncing ag 
ee between us and them. Such an umpire 
and arbiter would, I apprehend, decree that the 
cattle and shee 


and poultry which we breed 
and rear carefully and feed and shelter kindly 
have a good bargain from us, if, for our need, 
we end their lives by a merciful and speedy 
slaughter less painfully than they would natu. 
rally expire by old age or disease. He would 
also, I believe, accept freely on behalf of our 
horses and dogs and cats the exchange of food 
and kind treatment which we offer for their 
services ; always provided that such treatment 
be really kind; that our horses be not over. 
driven or starved, nor our dogs beaten or 
chained up continually like criminals—worse 
treated indeed than any criminals are now dealt 
with in Europe. In the case of wild, ferocious, 
or noxious animals, our relations may be 
described as those of lawful war, and the 
arbiter would doubtless say that we are within 
our rights in destroying them when we do so 
with no needless suffering. 

“‘ A more difficult question is that of wild game 
and fish, creatures on which we have conferred 
no benefit, and which would do us no hurt if we 
left them alone. If these are wanted bona fide 
for food, it seems as if the arbiter would say: 
‘Man may here take his place, no longer as 
master of the world, but as a single link in the 
chain of’ being—a member of the great carni- 
vorous family, and may prey on other animals 
as they prey on each other. But it must be 
positively for his food he kills beast, bird or 
fish, not for the pleasure of killing, as men shoot 
sea-gulls on the sands or pigeons at Hurling: 
ham.’ These decisions Ps our ideal umpire 
would cover most of our relations with the 
lower animals in a manner which would create 
no violent revolution in our habits, such as the 
vegetarians would introduce (as I think quite 
mistakenly in the interests of either beasts or 
men). But they would admonish us at every 
fresh point that our use of the brutes is only 
morally permitted on conditions to be strictl 
observed on our part. ‘he cattle must be w 
cared for and mercifully slaughtered, the horses 
and dogs kindly treated, the noxious animals 
destroyed without cruelty, the wild game and 
fishes killed really for food, not for pastime. 
The law is absolute and without exception. We 
must never 

‘«¢ Blend our pleasure or our pride 
With suffering of the meanest thing 
which lives.’ 

‘‘ But beyond all these cases there is one other, 
which we must imagine as submitted to the 
ideal umpire; nay, which I am very sure ¥ 
submitted now to that supreme Arbiter whose 
oh pierces the secrets of the modern torture 
chambers of science. Man, on his side, asks 
whether it be lawful for him to vivisect an 
animal, a horse, dog, monkey, rabbit, or cat, to 
obtain knowledge, which he desires either to 
complete his science or to aid him Pe 
curing disease. He .says: ‘ Hitherto this 
creature has been well cared for, and perhaps 
it has served and loved its master. NOW j 
will tie it down in a trough, construct 
carefully for that purpose, will give ¥ 
whiff or two of chloroform, the effects ¢ 
which will soon pass away, or perhaps Ty 
inject curare into its veins, absolutely pat A 
sing its motions, but leaving its sensitivenes 
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, perhaps heightened. Then I shall 
eargy lowly to pieces with my fine knives and 
saws and scalpels, dissecting out perhaps its 
nerves, 80 that they may be seen running 
like bare threads across the gaping wounds; or 
[ shall scoop out part of its brains ; or run tubes 
into its living heart; or lift out its kidneys, 
leaving them in & box by its side, but still con- 
nected by the exquisitely sensitive vessels ; or saw 
across its cee! and irritate the severed nerves. 


Durine the last nine years I have had a great 
amount of illness and extreme weakness to 
bear, often having been in bed for three, four, 
or five months at a time; so I think I may 
fairly lay claim to knowing something about 
invalidism, and should be very glad if any words 
of mine could be of the least use to help my 
fellow-sufferers in ing their burden, and 


Its death, w. ich would close my experiments too also what I think is just as important, if not 
abruptly, will not be allowed to take place for | even more so, of helping them to be as little of a 
several hours, during which it must suffer | burden to their friends as possible. I am _ per- 


fectly convinced that most invalids do not rea- 
lise the fact that in some respects illness is 
almost as trying to the friends of the invalid as 
to the sufferer herself. They have to bear the 
‘heat and burden of the day,” with the added 
anxiety which illness in a house always causes, 
and with possibly much extra work thrown on 
them, owing to her being laid aside and unable 
to do her share. Sheis usually—or at any rate 
as far as is possible—kept free from the 
hundred and one daily worries which, as all we 
women know, form perhaps the hardest parts of 
our lives. The best of everything is given up 
to the invalid; she has the largest and brightest 
room in the house, and everyone tries to appear 
bright and cheerful before her, no matter Now 
anxious, worried, and possibly far from well 
they really may be. 


Of course this is as it should be, but there is 
another side to the question. I think an invalid 
(here I must make it clear that I am only 
referring to cases of a protracted and semi- 
chronic nature—in acute illness, as a rule, the 
sufferer is too ill to do anything but endure) may 
do a great deal to lighten the anxieties of, and 
save trouble to, those about her, by determinin, 
to be, and trying to feel, as little of an invalid 
as possible. Moreover, by so doing I feel sure 


ciati agony. Nothing can comfort 
eereaien for it knows nothing of the 
hope and faith which may sustain human 
surerers on the rack. It will feel only 
as a pious Christian who had loved and served 
God all his days might feel were he to find that 
same God thrust him at last into hell. Helpless, 
bound and gagged, the creature will lie through 
the long hours on its torture bed. Then, when 
the oak of mangling is done, it will be loosened 
and thrown in a corner—not always even put 
mercifully out of pain. By-and-bye its carcase 
will probably be burnt in the furnace kept 
no s in such laboratories to get rid of the 
mealtitade of victims!’ This is what the vivi- 
sector intends to do. 

‘What does the Great Arbiter say now? Will 
He also condone this treatment of animals as 
justifiable ? The lives of the brutes in all the 
other cases we have supposed are, on the 
whole, a joy and blessing, and their deaths not 
more painful leeterely much less so) than 
eyes decease by old age or disease. But 
to the vivisected creature the balance of 
existence has been converted into a mis- 
fortune and a curse. The hours of its 
excessive agony outweigh all its former little 
harmless pleasures of food and sunshine and 
liberty, and the love of its master and of its 
mate and offspring. It had been well for 
that creature had it never been born. 

Can the Supreme Umpire view such things 
and sanction them? Can we suppose He 
would decree that the innocent brute might 
lawfully be so treated, and that the vivisector 
would be justified? Here we have inter- 
ested cruelty in its crudest and most typical 
aspect; the extreme of conceivable cruelty 
to an unoffending and friendly creature, 
done for sake of the real or supposed 
interests of the cruel person and his kind. . . . 


I see no reason whatever why Christ’s great law 
of love to our neighbour should not be taken as 
extending to our non-human ‘neighbours,’ in 
our households, and in the fields and woods. 
There is nothing in the nature of love or 
sympathy causing them to stop short (like pieces 
of rope which have been extended as far as they 
wil stretch !) at the limits of the human species ; 
any more than at the confines of Galilee before 
reaching Samaria. For a man to recognise that 
he is solemnly bound to feel the ‘charity’ 
St. Paul speaks of towards all of his fellow-men, 
and yet to consider himself an excellent Christian 
while he is utterly uncharitable and pitiless 
towards suffering brutes, is, to say the least, to 
take a narrow view of the meaning of the great 


others, as surely the less she allows herself to 
sink into the “slough of despond”’ of invalid- 
ism the less difficult and tedious will be the 
climb up the steep hill of convalescence when 
at last that wearisome stage is reached. For 
my own part, I have always tried, and I think 
with advantage, to take as much interest in 
outside things as possible. By the term ‘ out- 
side things” I mean almost anything rather 
than my own ailments. 


If an invalid is able to read, then she is 
indeed in clover, and I think almost any kind 
of reading is preferable to thinking about 
one’s woes. Surely even the descriptions of the 
fashionable weddings or the last comic papers 
are more profitable than studying one’s own 
last prescription. And, when a friend comes, it 
is much better to get her to talk, and tell one 
something of the outer world and its doings— 
the merest trifle often interests an invalid— 
than to allow the visit to consist of an inventory 
of one’s aches and pains and of details of the 
doctor’s last visit. 


When feeling specially ill, and depressed, and 
as though the load were too hard to bear, I 
know by experience that it does lighten it to 
think of others who are so much worse off than 
oneself in every way; and, alas! however bad one 
may be, there are many and many who are 
much worse, and who have to bear their suffer- 
ings with few, if any, of the comforts and 
luxuries with which we who are more favoured 
are surrounded, and which, perhaps, we are so 
accustomed to that we do not value them as 
much as we ought to do. 

As this is a ladies’ paper, it may be super- 
fluons to touch on the subject of dress, but I 
may just say that I think all invalids should be 
most careful to have everything about them, in 
this as well as in other respects, as fresh and 
dainty as possible. Several pretty-coloured 
flannel dressing jackets are not a ruinous item 
of cost, as with care they wash well, and even 
the change of colour they supply is a great 
relief, both to the invalid and to all about her. 


In conclusion let me urge her to occupy her- 
self as much as ever she can or is allowed to 
0; and, if she is able to take up some occupa- 
tion for the good of others, she will find it does 
not lose its interest nearly as quickly as 
anything merely done for oneself or to kill 
time. 


n. 

“The Bishop of Manchester (universally re- 
cognised as one of the ablest prelates in 
England), speaking last winter at an anti- 
Vivisection meeting in Manchester, said that 
the infliction of torture on animals offended 
against this law: ‘ Treat an inferior being as 
you would desire yourself to be treated by a 
superior being.’ That is the ‘Golden Rule’ 
of our relation to these humbler fellow creatures ; 
and, while we obey it, there will be no fear but 
that our conduct towards them will be right.” 


AUGUSTE VAN BIENE, THE WORLD. 
FAMED CELLOIST, says :— 


“ After a heavy recital and the severe mental 


strain and headache attending, I find nothing to 


give such relief as ‘KAPUTINE;;’ it is the Queen 
ef remedies.” 


that she is doing good to herself as well as to ' 
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READ CAREFULLY. 


‘TERMS :—Sixpence per insertion for the first 

twelve words, and one penny for each further four 
words; four insertions for the price of three if no change 
made in words. Figures count as one word, if in a group. 
Advertisements should reach us by Monday morning for the 
same week's issue. We reserve the right to refuse any 
advertisement without giving a reason. 

In replying to an advertisement in this column, write 
your letter to the advertiser and enclose it in an envelope: 
close this, and write (where the stamp should go), on the out- 
side, the number of the advertisement, and nothing more. 
Put the reply or replies thus sealed down in another 
envelope, together with a penny stamp for each letter you 
want sent on, loose in your envelope to us; address the 
outer envelope “Woman's Sienat Office, 80 Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.,” stamp to the proper weight, 
and post. We will then take out and address and forward 
your replies to the advertiser, and further communications 
will be direct between you both. Postcards will not be 
forwarded. 

This column being set apart for the use of private persons 
who wish to buy, sell, or exchange articles, traders’ ad- 
vertisements are excluded from it. No responsibility is 
taken by us with regard to any sales or exchanges arranged, 
or to any remittances forwarded. 

Payment of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
by the sender for any period not exceeding ten days, thus 
affording protection for a sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being completed. 

Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 
be arranged between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the “ Miscellaneous” heading. 

N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose) 
cannot be sent on by us to the advertisers. 
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Dress. 
A. 202 GEVERAL dress lengths, various 


colours and material, at manufacturers’ prices. 
Patterns. 


A. 121. WEED DRESS LENGTH, 7 yards, 
44 inches wide. Only 10s. 


A. 122. parr perfectly new French Boots, 
a narrow 4's. Outline of sole sent on applica- 
tion. Ils. 6d. 


A,201. JRICH Corded Silk Petticoat, black with 
gold stri,.e, tucked, frilled, perfectly new ; only 


£1; cost 80s. 


Private Lodgings and Board. 
C. 107. COMFORTABLE Country Home offered 


to ladies of moderate means on very reasonable 
terms; temporary or permanent. 


Situations Wanted. 
F. 102, WY ANTED, by @ lady, an engagement 


as Amanuensis or Reader to an elderly or 
invalid lady. Two hours, two or three days a week. 


F, 103. WANKTED by a Lady, well educated 

and experienced, engagement as companion 
or housekeeper, or would travel; total abstainer: highest 
references. . 


F. 1c, F{OLIDAY ENGAGEMENT wanted. 
Higher Cambridge honours; four years 
abroad; music. Expenses only. 


F, 105. WANTED, by a widow, situation as 
useful help, companion, housekeeper, any 
place of trust. Languages. Would travel. Good references: 


afinnit penne nein Sennen Ee 
F, 106. HOLIDAY Engagement wanted By a 

German lady. rlin Diploma for Secondary 
Schools, Oxford certificate, fluent French. Several years’ 
experience in Great Britain. Over 8 years in present 
situation. Excellent references. 


Miscellaneous. 


E, 117. J=valid begs for Orders in Needlework. 

Any description. Handkerchiefs marked from 
14d. per letter; tea-tray, sideboard and toilet cloths, 
d’oyleys, cushion slips. antimacassars, &c.; ladies’ morning 
aprons, children’s overalls, pinafores. Approval. 


E, 119. BE AUTIFULLY MHand-worked Em. 

broidery, Strips 1} yards long, 2d. each; wider, 
8d. upwards. Crochet edgings from 2d. yard. D’oyleys and 
Mountmellick work cheap. Approval free. 


(Attention is invited to the use of this column 
for the Sale or Exchange of all articles. The 
advertiser of bicycle, having paid for four inser- 
tions and had only two, writes us:—Please 
discominue my advertisement, as the bicycle is 
sold through your paper.”| ;., 2B¥C" » 
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LADIES’ PAPERS. 


THERE is, perhaps, no one thing so fre- 
quently brought forward in private conver- 
sation, and not infrequently in print as 
well, as a proof of the low state of women’s 
minds, as the character of most of the 
papers which they support. The old adage, 
; «Tell me what company you keep and I 
will tell you what you are,” is applied (and 
not unjustly) in this direction. The class 
of literature which is habitually consumed 
is a very good indication of the level of the 
mind. The editors and proprietors of 
ladies’ papers are not to be blamed or 
praised for the character of the literature 
which they supply. The demand regulates 
the supply. A newspaper is of necessity a 
commercial enterprise, except in those 
extremely few cases where either an indi- 
vidual or an association are pleased to 
make. it a philanthropic undertaking. Any 
newspaper which is not thus supforted 


either by a very wealthy individual or a 
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ducing three or four times as many copies, 


paper, printing, 


dress and the very lightest of literature, 
matter requiring no thought to comprehend, 


the minds and the interests of the sex. 

An unfavourable conclusion about us 
on this score is more frequently expressed 
in conversation than in print. Any lady 
who has conversed upon Woman’s Suffrage 
with members of Parliament, journalists 
of position, and others able to influence 
opinion and action in these matters, must 
have heard the argument based upon the 
women’s papers produced as a conclusive 
answer to any claim that women are either 
able to, or desirous of, taking an interest 
in serious matters. The reply to such a 
claim is very frequently made: ‘ Your 
University women, your platform women, 
are the exceptions, and are but few in 
number; the average woman is to be 
judged by the periodicals that she wants, 
and how do they bear out any claim that 
women care about the great interests of the 
community, or are intellectually advanced 
enough to understand anything serious ?”’ 
Such observations appear, too, occasionally 
in print, and we will give one specimen—a 
recent article on the woman question, 
printed in one of the great monthlies by 
Mr. Quilter :— 

‘Compare, for instance, their special 
papers. There is not one of these which 
does not point in the old direction, which 
shows any real alteration of ideals. Take 
up the Lady’s Pictorial, the Queen, or any 
other important and profitable feminine 
newspaper, what do we find? We find a 
mass of matter equivalent in weight to 
about four times that contained in any 
masculine periodical, of which at least half 
is made up of dress advertisements, and of 


are devoted to pictures of glorified millinery. 
Here and there, sandwiched between the 


society with considerable funds, must be 
made to pay its way, and can only do so 
by meeting the wishes of a large circle of 
readers. The expenses of producing @ 
small quantity of copies of a newspaper are 
very nearly as large as the expenses of pro- 


so that, up to a certain point, the cost of 
and other mechanical 
expenses, not to mention that of the literary 
matter, absorbs the entire returns received 
from many thousand purchasers ; and only 
after those thousands are passed, each 
additional thousand becomes a source of 
small profit. Any paper, therefore, that is 
required to live by means of its readers 
must needs have a considerable circulation 
in order to pay its way at all. Very many 
papers are supported by women in this 
way, but they are nearly all papers of one 
character. Now, when it is perceived that 
women are willing to support a large 
number of papers entirely given over to 


and making no demands either upon the 
brain or the conscience when read; and 
that only such papers are produced to their 
demand ; the conclusion is inevitable that 
such papers represent the general level of 


the remaining portion, at least two-thirds 


sheets of new bonnets and the latest | 
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dresses, there is, perhaps, for the sake of 
appearances, a little silly poem or a feeble 
story; but, broadly speaking, the whole 
journal is a pound of incense to be burnt 
on the altar of vanity, and contains ng 
other idea than the idea of enabling and 
inducing its readers to spend their time 
and money in the adornment of their 
person I do not say that this should not 
be so; I merely ask how it is possible that 
it should be the case if women were really 
engaged in a social revolution, and were 
inspired by the high social ideals of which 
we hear so much ? For these 


reasons I think it is fair to assert that our 


women, despite a marked advance in certain 
forms of artistic and intellectual production, 
are, broadly speaking, neither desirous of, 
nor fitting themselves for, any actual change 
in their chief aims of life. And I believe 
it would be true to say that, with respect 
to moral courage, there has been rather a 
retrogression than an advance during the 
past few years.” 

Not only are the papers that are largely 
bought and maintained by ladies thus to be 
described, but it is to be noted as an even 
more curious fact that there is not one of 
those papers that is not edited with the 
most outspoken and unveiled contempt for 
the sex upon which it depends for support. 
A few paragraphs of small type may occa- 
sionally represent meetings and movements, 
but in the greater part of the paper, in 
everything which is supposed to repre- 
sent opinion, in all that gives what is 
commonly spoken of as ‘“ tone,’ there is 
not only a decrying of all high ideals 
amongst women, but a continual assump- 
tion that they themselves actually prefer 
to hear themselves spoken of as of low 
intellect, mean and personal aims, and even 
naturally morally contemptible. Almost 
any number of almost any one of these 
journals will bear out this statement, but 
as an illustration of what is meant we will 
give a few words literally transcribed from a 
recent article dealing with the fact that 
during the last century Russia was governed 
by a succession of reigning Empresses. It 
will be perceived that the writer, writing 
specially for women and in a woman's 
paper, bluntly states that every vice of 
character to which he has occasion to refer 
is distinctively feminine :— 

‘«‘ Nor does it seem unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the consort of a male autocrat 
may in time develop into a very fair specl- 
men of the feminine despot. More particu- 
larly is this the case in a country like 
Russia, where, beneath all its magnificence 
and lordly power, there is so much that 18 
small in conception and petty m detail. 
There is something ruther feminine, for 
example, in the small suspiciousness which 
blots harmless passages out of plays and 
books, and encourages a system of scandal 
and espionage so universal, that if three 
Russians are talking together one is tolerably 
sure to be a spy. Feminine, too, in thewr 
essence are the superstition and the fear 


which form the motives of so many acts of 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


S———— 


In order 
arising through the discussion on the 
official organ at the National Council 
meeting, the Editor begs to inform the 
large number of our readers who are 
members of the B.W.T.A., that the 
‘ Woman’s Signal” will continue to 
give in the third number of each month 
all pews of special interest to the 
members. Secretaries are supplied 
from the office (80, Maiden Lane, 
W.C.) at “trade price,” so that orders 
of two dozen come carriage free, and 
on large orders there is a profit to 
the Branch, if sold to Members at the 
proper price, 1d. per copy. 


SPECIAL REPORT OF 
THE NATIONAL BRITISH 
WOMAN’S TEMPERANCE 

ASSOCIATION. 

GREAT ANNUAL MEETINGS 

IN LONDON. 


Success has attended the Annual Meetings of 
the B.W.T.A., held in London during the week 
ending June 6th. Nearly 800 accredited 
delegates attended the three days’ Council Meet- 
ings held at Westminster Chapel; and the 
public meetings, the one at Queen’s Hall for 
the general work of the Association, and those 
at Westminster Chapel for the “ Y’s’’ and the 
Loyal Temperance Legion, were all crowded, 
enthusiastic and full of interest. About 100 
chapels, too, were supplied with temperance 
sermons by lady preachers on the Sunday. 

At the Queen’s Hall meeting on June 8rd 
(which was fully reported in the Woman’s 
SicnaL of June 4th) the speakers were Lad 
Henry Somerset, Miss Frances Willard, 
Countess Schimmelmann, Canons Wilberforce 
and Barker, and Miss Weston; music being 
contributed by the Sisters Park, an American 
cornet quartette, and the White Ribbon Choir. 

The all-day devotional meeting (Monday) 
under Miss Gorham’s superintendence was most 
helpful and inspiring. Lady Henry Somerset 
und Miss Willard were present for a short time 
and gave addresses. 

The following morning the session of the 
Council began at ten o’clock. The great chapel 
was beautifully decorated with flowers and 
palms on the platform, and banners of different 
Wwanches and appropriate inscriptions were 
suspended round the galleries. Lady Henry 
Somerset, the President, took the chair. After 
prayer by the international President, Miss 
Frances E. Willard, the roll call of officers 
and delegates was read, the total number then 
present being 721. 

On the motion of Mrs. Ormiston Chant, 
seconded by Mrs. Pearsall Smith, the report of 
the National Executive Committee was taken 
asread. The Executive have met four times 
during the past year; in London on June 20th, 
1895, immediately after last annual council ; in 
Plymouth on October 30th; in Chester on 
January 29th, 1896, and in Hastings on March 
25th. At all these meetings great interest was 
awakened in the town and neighbourhood, and 
numerous outside meetings have been held by 
different members of the Committee. 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT. 


tide hour of prayer. A pleasing feature of the 
session at this point took place in the presenta- 
tion of bouquets to Miss Frances E. Willard 
and Lady Henry Somerset, by Miss Agnes E. 
Slack, on behalf of Miss Amelia Pennell, of the 
Flower Department of the W.C.T.U., of Sydney, 
Australia. Lady Henry Somerset was also pre- 
sented with another bouquet from a Chicago 
gentleman. These proceedings caused great 
enthusiasm. 

The fraternal delegates were then presented 
to the Council in the following order :—Miss 
Frances E. Willard, the International Presi- 
dent, who was accorded a very hearty welcome. 
Miss Hannah Bailey, of Maine, U.S.A., head of 
the Peace and Arbitration Department of the 
W.C.T.U., who said she hoped the B.W.T.A. 
would adopt that department before the close 
of the convention, and appoint an interested 
and energetic woman as superintendent. Mrs. 
Selmer from Denmark. Mrs. Storey, of New 
Jersey, representing the department for work 
among foreigners in that State. Mrs. Clough 
from the Queensland W.C.T.U., who said she 
brought greetings from 49 unions. Three 
delegates were presented from Holland, and 
Mrs. E. B. Tonjoroff from Bulgaria. The 
morning session then terminated. 


The afternoon session commenced at 2.80. 
After the minutes of the morning session had 
been adopted, the president, it walling on Miss 
Agnes E. Slack, the honorary secretary, to read 
the report of the association, said that they 
owed Miss Slack a great debt of gratitude for 
the work she had done in Ireland for the 
World’s W.C.T.U. 

Miss Agnes E. Slack said that the year had 
been one of great difficulty and anxiety for the 
B.W.T.A. The general election had tested 
their faithfulness to the utmost, and the result 
was not such as to give much satisfaction, but 
‘sweet were the uses of adversity,”’ and she was 
satisfied that the women had taken an impor- 
tant part in the work of the Temperance party 
during the election. The Hon. Secretary’s 
report then dealt with the number of branches 
formed during the year and the increase in 
membership which followed, also with the 
progress made with the Industrial Farm Home. 
Madame Antoinette Sterling had been presented 
with a diamond brooch by the Association as a 
mark of esteem for the work she had done 
amongst them. Mrs. Barney’s meetings had 
been abundantly blessed, and on March 19th a 
farewell meeting had been given her, presided 
over by Lady Henry Somerset. Miss Slack 
stated that since June last she had addressed 
107 meetings and organized 9 branches. In 
Ireland she had addressed 43 meetings and 
organized for the W.C.T.U. 44 branches, and 
had travelled over 11,000 miles. The report 
was adopted. ‘ 

Miss Gorham read the treasurer's report, which 
will be printed in full in the Minutes. It showed 
that Lady Henry Somerset had paid into the 
funds of the Association the sum of £717 12s. 3d. 
in order to defray expenses of salaries, rent 
of private office, &c. The treasurer said that they 
had consulted as to the best means of relieving the 
President of this heavy outlay, and several sug- 
gestions had been made, but if each branch 
would send 10s. additional on an average each 
year they would be able to meet their expenses. 

On the motion of Lady Henry Somerset it 
was decided to send a message of sympathy to 


And has'a very different and higher class cirnulation than that of any o 


es, unlike any 


er paper, 


Mrs. Eva McLaren, the Vice-President, who 
was detained through illness. It was resolved 
to senda similar message to Miss Annie E. 
Holdsworth, at one time co-editor with Lady 
Henry of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 

The next business was the reading of the 
“Y” Report by the Hon. Mrs. Russell, which 
showed that 12 new branches had been formed, 
and that they now numbered 75 in all. They 
appreciated very highly the Loyal Temperance 
Legion work done amongst them by Mrs. 
Northam Fields. A new de ent had been 
formed under Miss Isabel Kenward, called 
‘The Girls’ Letter Guild,” under which each 
girl in a factory was taken charge of by a lady 
who undertook to write a letter to the girl once 
a month. They found that it worked ver 
well. They had also started a swimming lub 
called the ‘“‘ Y ” Water Nymphs. 

Miss Gorham read the report of the Evan- 
GELICAL Department. Meetings had been held 
at which about 2,300 pledges had been taken. 
Next Miss Hood read the report of the OrGant- 
ZATION Department, which showed that 108 new 
branches had been started, giving an increased 
membership of over 3,000 members. Two new 
branches had been formed at Plymouth and 
Devonport, confined to wives and daughters of 
men in the Royal Navy. As the new branches 
required encouragement and assistance she sug- 
gonved that each one should be visited by the 

epartment at least once during the coming 
year. 

Replying to questions sent up to the platform, 
the Presi ent said that the Executive of a 
branch should meet at least once a month, as 
regularity in meeting was a very essential thiny 
to the work. With regard to getting new recruits 
for the Executive she suggested giving respon- 
sibility to their members, then capable women 
would be found to rise up of whom they had 
little dreamed. Village branches should be 
affiliated direct to the National Association ; 
they could afterwards be joined to the town or 
county union. 

The Resolutions Committee, which had been 
considering a resolution sent up by the Hull 
branch, now reported through Miss Bristow that 
it was out of order; but as it practically resulted 
in a vote of censure on the National Executive, 
they brought it forward to be dealt with by the 
Council direct. The resolution was to the effect 
that the resolutions passed by the National 
Executive in June, 1895, with regard to Miss 
Balgarnie, should be submitted to arbitration. 
After a short and excited discussion, it was 
moved by Mrs. Milne that the resolution from 
Hull be laid on the table. Carried with but few 
dissentients. 

Mrs. Osborn read the report of the SPEAKER’ 
Bureau, which stated that 450 meetings had 
been arranged for. It was decided to give up 
this department, and that arrangements for 
speakers were in future to be made through the 
Organisation Department. 

he President announced that the Queen ha’! 
requested the names of the women in her 
dominions who had signed the Polyglot petition. 
To comply with that they had had all the names 
photographed and placed in a book, the first 
volume of which would be ready the next day, 
and could be seen at 47 Victoria Street. It 
would be the most unique and worthy gift to 
such a woman. (Applause). 

The report of TemPERANCE INSTRUCTION in 
high schools and private schools (superinten- 
dent, Miss Irwin) was read by Mrs. Pearsall 
Smith. Miss Cadbury then read the report of 
TEMPERANCE TEACHING in adult schools. Mrs. 
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Ward Poole followed on the LITERATURE 
Press DeparTMENT. Owing to of 
other duties, Mrs. Poole wished to give up the 
org and suggested Mrs. Osborn for the 


position. 

Mr, James Whyte, secretary of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, addressed the 
a few minutes at the request of the President. 
He said that he was very glad that so large a 


AND 


number of influential ladies were taking up | 
| Bamford Slack, in giving the report 


that greatest of all secular questions. If during 
the next five years they each did their duty 
they would give quite another account of 
matters than 
was not sure that they were so very 
beaten as appeared 
number of votes by which the election was 
carried was very small. There was another 
matter, viz., that 28} per cent. of the voters 
of this country did not vote at all at the last 
election. He believed that if the moral and 
social reformers had worked as hard as those 
et to them the result would have been 
t. The country had to be educated 
during the next five years. 
The session then terminated. In the em 
a public demonstration of the work of the Lo: 


Tem: ce Legion was given by a selected 
Lia Tas children prepared by Mrs. Northam 
2. ’ . 


SECOND DAY’S COUNCIL. 


At the morning Session of the Council the fol- 
lowing resolutions were successively peeepaae 
Vice Presidents—Proposed by the Sub- 
ittee. (Passed as a Resolution last year.) 
“That the Office of Honorary Vice-Presidents 
be re-established, to which those who have held 
office may, on retiring from official duties, be 
eligible for election, as an acknowledgment of 
the services they have rendered to the Associa- 
tion, to be re-elected each year.” 

S intendents’ ts to Couwnctil._—Pro- 

by the National Executive Committee. 
‘That Superintendents’ Reports to the Council 
shall be written, and shall not exceed one 
thousand words.” 

Departmental Literature.—Proposed by the 
Sub-Committee. ‘No Superintendent of 
Department to issue leaflets, or any literature 
bearing the impress of our Association, without 
receiving the sanction of a Literature Committee 
appointed for the purpose by the National 

xecutive.’’. 

““ Y" Committee.—Proposed by the National 
Executive Committee.—‘In order to assist the 
Hon. Gen. Secretary, and to make the ‘Y’ 
work more systematic, a Committee of repre- 
sentative ‘Y’ members to meet in London, 
monthly, or oftener, at the call of the ppl 
to consult on plans and methods of ‘Y’ work, 
shall be elected at the Annual Meeting of the 
‘ Y’s.’ ” 

Resolution passed omitting the words “in 
February of each year” for the publication of 
the attendances at the national executive meet- 
ings. A proposal that the Executive Committee 
should have power to call upon any member to 
resign by a two-thirds vote was withdrawn till 
next year. 

Mrs. Bailhache reported on the Socta, 
Purity Department, Miss Lessions on Work 
at Farrs, and Miss Braithwaite on the ANTI- 
Oprum Department. The reports will be pub- 
lished of all Superintendents in the official 


annual. 

The informal ballot for President then took 
place in the usual manner, and resulted in 540 
votes being given for Lady Henry Somerset, and 
seven for Mrs. Lloyd Jones. A Welsh delegate 
stated that Wales had voted solid for Lady Henry. 
A letter from Mrs. Lloyd Jones upon this subject 
will be found on another page. Lady Henry 
Somerset was then declared elected amidst 
loud cheers. Similar ballots for the other officers 
resulted in the re-election of Miss Agnes Slack 
as hon. secretary, Mrs. Pearsall Smith, hon. 
recording- secretary, and Miss Gorham as hon. 


| treasurer. 
| Mrs. Eva McLaren as 
| Mrs. 
| the assistant roomnaing 
‘Poole having resign 
anaes | sequence of her having accepted the post of 
tes for | 


| different 
at the last general election. He | this year 


more than from ten to twenty minutes, 


Lady H Somerset nominated 
er vice-president, and 
Pearsall Smith nominated Mrs. Osborn as 
secretary, Mrs. Ward 


that position in con- 


private secretary to Lady Henry Somerset. 
The reception of superintendents’ reports was 
then continued. Miss Phillips reported on 
Brewster Sessions methods of work. Mrs. | 
of the | 
ent, remarked upon the 
ition of the Temperance Party 
m that which it hablo their last 


PourticaL De 


badly | meeting, but added that the fact that even 
on the surface, for the | the pureoens Government had felt obliged not | 


merely to shelve the question, but to appoint | 
a Royal Commission as a means of putting off | 
action, was encouraging, and that it was certain | 
that the question could never again be put into | 
obscurity. Great assistance had been given to | 
the Sunday Closing Bill by the branches of 
the B.W.T.A. 

Miss Florence Balgarnie gave the report of | 
the PoLIcE MATRONS. Many large towns had 
been induced by the efforts of local ladies, | 
under the advice of the superintendent, to 
appoint police matrons, and she read state- 
ments as to their value and the complete 
success of the movement, from the chief 
constables of Glasgow, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Bristol, and various other important towns. 

Mrs. Boden gave the report on DRAWING-ROOM 
MEETINGS. She dryly remarked that, although 
she was not a very big person, the drawing-rooms 
shrank astonishingly when she came near them ; 
ladies being given to declare that their rooms, 
big enough for all other purposes, could not 
hold a meeting. The mistake was in supposing 
that it must be a large and formal gathering. 
On the contrary, it was best to invite a amall 
party of friends on an ordi “At Home” 
card, and simply to have a brief epee, OE 

om 
one, or at most two, capable speakers. As this 
plan reached ladies who would not go to ordinary 
meetings, she urged its importance. 

Lady Henry Somerset, as superintendent of 
the work for inebriate women, then gave a most 
interesting address about Duxhurst. She said: 
There was probably no single point in our work 
around which so much interest is at present 
focussed as the enterprise now known as our 
Industrial Farm Colony scheme. To Dr. 
Anderson Brown we owed the first inspiration 
that came to us as a society, of adapting a farm 
to reformatory measures, but, as the idea 
developed, the undertaking assumed proportions 
that were, she thought, not contem i 
originator; and certainly the whole plan had 
grown under the hands of those who essayed 
the outworking thereof. They had endeavoured 
to do away entirely with the idea of reform- 
ing sinners, and had realized that, to a large 
extent, drunkenness was the result of physical | 
conditions, and must be treated as a disease. | 
From the moment of entry the women oe | 
called os and had never heard any | 
word which would seem to imply that they | 
were a degraded class. Every effort was’ 
made to give them a home feeling, and it was | 
found that, living in groups of six at most 
in the various cottages, each one of which 
was decorated brightly and made as pretty as 
possible, they came to take a pride in their 
own house, and were prepared to maintain its 
superiority over the others. Every patient was 
uired to take a certain share both in the 
oor and outdoor work. Many, on their first | 
arrival, objected to the garden and field work, | 
considering it beneath them ; but, after a short | 
time, they invariably became devoted to it— 
so much so that it was difficult to get them 
to come in, even to dinner, while a tender crop 
urgently needed attention. A great debt of 
gratitude was due to Dr. Walters for his services 
to the Home, and he had authorised her to say 
that though there were, of course, a few very 


re 
in 


_ Surrey ; 


ated by its | 


| of its own. 


serious cases, yet, in the vast majority, the inn. 
provement produced in as little as six weeks was 
oe marvellous. Women whocame feeble 
pyneic® and without appetite were, in that 

ort period, under the influence of the fine air 
the entire deprivation of alcohol, and the complete 


| change of thought, made calm, of good appe. 


tite, reasonably strong and growing happy. I 
part this was the result of the penal “sind! 
tions. The breezy upland farm overlooking the 
beautiful A sagged that stretch away to the hills of 
e strong bracing air, and the lovely 
woods, have all lent themselves as the best 
nag surroundings for our village settlement. 
ere the little thatched cottages, bright and 
smiling, nestle as though they had been built for 
many a year, forming a triangle round the green. 
In part also the success was based upon the simple 
plan of completely distracting the attention from 
the fixed ideas of the past. It is only what we 
all of us do if we have a baby crying for some- 
thing that it must not have; we try to distract 
its attention by inducing it to look at something 
else, and thus lead it to forget what it should 
not want. After paying a generous and wann 
tribute to Sister Eleanor, the Superintendent 


of the whole institution, and to the Nursing 


Sisters sues from the Church Army, and Miss 
Smith, the lady gardener, the speaker continued : 
‘““There is one bright feature connected with 
the scheme, which, although not an integral 
part of the original idea, is intimately bound 
up with the success of the work, and that is 
the Children’s Home at the Nest. I never 
believed that it would be possible to infuse a 
right atmosphere into the women’s lives unless 
some joy were mingled with the sadness that 
must prevail in such an institution; but the 
children bring it all, and the very sight of that 
long, thatched cottage, with the bri ht red- 
hooded figures flitting in and out, with the sweet 
face of Sister Kathleen in the uniform of the Chil- 
dren’s Home, with its bright red and blue, add 


‘life to the picture, and a sense of hope that 


touches the women very nearly. There are 
many sad hearts that look out across the green 
and are cheered, while faces that have almost 
forgotten how to smile dimple: into laughter as 
they see the children playing round, and they 
imagine some little treat that will help to make 
that short release into the heaven of country 
life a time of bliss unclouded.” Lady Henry 
added that her own mother, Countess Somers, 
had given three hundred pounds to build the 
cottage for receiving these children for a holiday, 
it being her (Lady Henry’s) belief that the 
presence of children is good for her patients. 
and her sister, Adeline, Duchess of Bedford, had 
given rare and costly decorations to the private 
chapel of the village, which was opened with a 
dedicatory service by Canon Wilberforce on 
May 30th. : 

The financial report of Duxhurst was then 
read, from which it appeared that Lady Henry 
Somerset has herself given during the past year 
a sum running into several thousands of pounds 
towards its establishment, and has also become, 
jointly with Mrs. Massingberd, security for 4 
oan of £2,000. It was thus obvious to the 
Council how urgently necessary it is that fur- 
ther support shoul be obtained from the 
country for this great enterprise. 


° AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Miss Agnes Weston moved a resolution that 
the Association should publish a monthly paper 
It was afterwards explained that 


her own name would be placed upon this new 


paper as editor if it ever became an accom: 
lished fact. The resolution was seconded by 

iss Douglas Dale, of Hastings, and supported 
by a few other delegates. 1 their speeches 
were to the same effect, viz., that they 
desired to have a paper suitable for working- 
class women who had not education or leisure 
to apo the Woman’s SicnaL. They de- 
sired also more space for temperance articles 
and branch reports, and the feeling was © 


Education, Philanthropic Effort, Reforms, Employments; and all “Woman's Movements.” —_ 
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ressed that ‘ our important Association” would 
Fike to have a paper “of its very own,” called 
its organ. Miss Weston stated that the pro- 
moters of this idea had been informed that a 
monthly circulation of 12,000 would suffice to 
meet the expenses. Mrs. Osborn estimated the 

uired circulation at 15,000. Miss Agnes 
Slack thought the monthly should not have 
“Woman” as any part of its title. 


heavy a task; and she earnestly pressed all  ‘ educated"; the inhabitants of snug suburban 
women who believed that the increasing thought villas, the women of well-to-do homes. It was 
of women on public affairs and the growing | because the SiGnat presented the woman's 
attention to their opinions was a matter of cause, and all those that the B.W.T.A. cared 

ublic importance, to rally round the Woman’s | for most, before the women of that class, 

IGNAL. It was designed to represent all | in a literary style, and in a form able to com- 
women’s work. But they must remember that | mand their respect and gain their attention, 
temperance and the demand for social purity that she endorsed Mrs. Fenwick Miller's plea 
were exceptionally and excessively unpopular | that it should be upheld and put to the fullest 


By invitation of the President, the meeting 
was then addressed by the editor of the 
Woman’s Sicnat. Mrs. Fenwick | Miller said 
that no one in the room was more im in 
the matter than herself, as they might know by 
the fact that while the ena oie 5 

n organising an opposition paper for months, 
nea hed wade no ooutiibenacpnesl to the branches 
of any sort. The fact was that, while she 
warmly invited the B.W.T.A. to continue to use 
the Woman’s SicnaL as the medium of com- 
munication between its headquarters and its 
many branches, she was not satisfied with the 
support given up to the present to the paper by 
the branches in return for this service and the 
labour and expense it involved. She would not 


have felt it proper to refer to the position: 


of the paper when she took it over eight 
months ago from their President, but that she 
found the facts given in print in their Executive 
Committee’s report; but there, Lady Henry 
had stated candidly that in carrying on the 
§icgnaL and the temperance BupcetT for about a 
year and nine months, she had lost two thousand 
five hundred pounds. In other words, when 
she (the speaker) took over the SiGNAL, it was 
losing at the rate of twenty-five pounds every 
week. She believed, as a practical journalist, 
that she could diminish the loss by economy 
and personal service, and raise the circulation 
by making the paper more readable and gene- 
rally interesting, and these expectations had 
not been disappointed. Still the fact remained 
that she had not up to the present drawn a 
single shilling from the Woman’s Siena, but was 
spending her work and her own means on it. 
Moreover, though the arrangements made by 
Lady Henry in passing over the paper were 
generous, she wished the Council to understand 
that the responsibility of their President for the 
expense that she had borne so long had now 
entirely ceased. It was quite true that the 
Woman’s SIGNAL was not a paper edited for the 
working classes, though many of the intelligent 
women of that rank could and did appreciate 
most of its contents. But it was designed and 


of the educated middle and upper class, such as 
the delegates that she was then speaking before. 
They might have a less cultivated, a more 
simple and exclusively temperance paper, but 
who amongst those present, educated and 
active-minded, would or could feel any lively 
pel interest in reading such a little paper ? 

he was convinced that the S1cnaL was calcu- 
lated to meet the needs of the ‘‘ Do Everything” 
White Ribboners, who would find in it all the 
news that was important and interesting about 
the many and various topics in which they took 
an interest for the sake of their own sex in par- 
ticular and humanity in general. To this the 
Sicnau added a great deal of interesting general 
reading, and home and domestic information, 
and she urgently appealed to them—not for her 
own sake, for she was spending on the SIGNAL 
every week work that would be gladly taken in 
the open market and paid large prices for, 
and for her own sake it would probably 
be better to drop this excessive effort for 
no returns—but for the sake of the women’s 
cause, to spread the knowledge of the paper, 
and to help it in every way. It was because she 
had felt that it would be a discredit to the public 
work of women to have it shown that they could 
not support even one paper treating of public 
affairs from the women’s standpoint, and 
devoted first of all to the record of women’s 
work and doings, the advance of women’s 


influence and the promotion of the wider 
interests of women, th 


ed on purpose for the thoughtful women 


topics with a large class, both of women and | use. 


It had been said that the S1GNAL was not a 


men. Since the turning of so many breweries | temperance paper suited to read to their work- 


and distilleries into companies, thousands of large 
and small investors were personally interested 
in the promotion of drinking; and the intense 
undercurrent of hatred amongst men to the 
call upon them for chaste lives, was only 
dimly guessed by most women. The circulation 
of a Paper supporting or even reporting such 
lines of work was therefore much secretly 
hindered by these influences, and it behoved 
all those who agreed with those principles that 
the paper had to suffer by supporting, to stand 
by it in return, and help to make it useful, 
and to spread enlightenment by its means. If 
they wanted a little working-class Temperance 
monthly, she had nothing to say about it; 
but she trusted not only that everyone of them 
who were readers of the SignaL now would then 
remain so, but that they would all give her their 
generous and active aid in helping it to fix its 
roots, and flourish enough to do its task. Her 
counter-proposition was that in place of the pro- 
posed new monthly, which she, knowing the cost 
of a paper, was certain would not meet its own 
expenses unless it circulated twenty thousand 
copies, the Siena should continue to supply the 
medium of communication for the B.W.T.A., 
but that the contents of their portion of the 
paper, their organ, should be edited for them- 
selves, by Miss Agnes Weston or anybody else 
theyliked. The present extra circulation amongst 
the branches of the special ‘ third number ” was 
only four thousand, and that did not meet the 
actual cost of the four-page supplement; but if 
they would guarantee an extra circulation for that 
number, raising it to eight thousand, she would 
provide free of any cost or charges an eight-page 
B.W.T.A. supplement, which would give plenty 
of room for branch news, and which should be 
edited from headquarters, and not by the 
SiGNAL office staff. Those who desired this 
would not now of course vote for a guarantee for 
a new paper, but would let the matter pass, for 
re-arrangement between the SignaL and the 
headquarters committee. 
plan was most practical, and would at one time 
save money and responsibility to the associa- 
tion, and allow of their continuing to present 
their special news monthly to a large outside 
circle of readers, who took in the S1eNaL as the 
advanced woman’s paper.” 


She was sure this | 


Lady Henry Somerset observed that those | 


who knew anything of the work of producing a 


weekly paper knew that it was one of the | 
most anxious, the most responsible, the most | 


laborious, and the most unremitting and ex- 
hausting forms of da Gg rmne It was there- 
fore no light thing that Mrs. Fenwick Miller 
had done in carrying on this for eight months 


without any money reward. She (Lady Henry) 


herself had, as had been mentioned, sunk a great 
deal of money in the S1cNat, but she regarded it 
a3 money as well invested for the cause as any 


that she had given to the temperance and | 


women’s work; for it had supplied a means of 


bringing before and educating in their principles | 


the very women who most needed education. 
Of all classes of women at the 
those who most needed to have brought home 
to them their duties and their possibilities to 


the world were precisely those who were called | 


In response to this sug zestion, besides the large vote against 


the new paper, a number of delegates refrained from voting | 


at all. It has been since suggested by an important member 
of the association that the supplement, if enlarged, as the 
editor offered, to eight pages, by a guarantee that the 
branches will take 8,000 copies, and edited by someone 
appointed by the B.W.T.A. itself, should, though issued with 
the Woman's SIGNAL, be ca:iled THE ‘TEMPERANCE SIGNAL, 
instead of a SUPPLEMENT TO THE Woman's SicnaL. To this 


at she had undertaken so the editor would agree, if desired by thé general officers. 


pee time, | 


ing women—that it was above their heads. To 
some extent this was a mistake ; there was much 
in it that the working women would be able to 
appreciate and benefit from ; it was of little con- 
sequence for them to have, by comparison with 
what the paper actually provided, little simple 
tales that they could read out at mothers’ 
meetings, or articles calculated for the smallest 
degree of intellectual development. They could 
find such matter in the working people’s papers, 
but there was absolutely no other paper pre- 
senting the questions that they cared for in a 
way fit for the reading of the ordinary educated 
rson. With regard to the perfectly natural 
esire to have an “ organ of their i, own,” 
as it was put, she reminded them that thig 
experiment had already been tried, and had 
resulted in a heavy loss. She was sure that the 
editor of the SianaL had done the best she 
could for the B.W.T.A., having regard to the 
support given by the Association, and that, if 
more support were forthcoming, more would be 
done. Mrs. Fenwick Miller had herself sug- 
ested that the news for the Association should 
fe edited from headquarters, so that there 
would be no difficulty in that being done if 
wished. Lady Henry concluded by saying that 
she believed that the best thing for the great 
cause was to uphold the Siena to the utmost. 
Miss Willard said that. this discussion was 
just what they had gone through in America. 
They once had a monthly organ, and, when it 
was proposed to substitute for it a weekly, many 
members protested against the idea—the wider 
outlook, the more varied programme that a 
weekly necessitated, did not please. But the 
prea soles woman who had the enterprise at 
eart persevered against all discouragement, 
and in time the monthly was given up in 
favour of the weekly, which now was read by 
250,000 people every week, and went with its 
message to thousands who had not cared for 
the more limited monthly. So she believed 
would prove to be the case here. 
Mrs. Toulmin, of Preston, endorsed Mrs. 
Fenwick Miller’s opinion, that it would not be 


| possible to make the small circulation (12,000) 


stated by Miss Weston pay a paper’s expenses. 
Her husband was the proprietor of three news- 


| papers at Preston, and he had informed her that 


@ circulation of 25,000 would be necessary to 
meet the expenses. Miss Weston expressed her 
desire to withdraw her original resolution and 
to substitute one to the following effect : ‘‘ That 
the B.W.T.A. should have a monthly official 
organ under its own control, to be edited by 
Miss Weston, aided by a paid sub-editor, who 
should represent the Association to the Woman's 
SIGNAL, and that it be referred to the General 
Officers to ascertain at once how large a, circula- 
tion would be guaranteed for such an organ by 
the delegates present.” It was understood that 
the vote taken upon this was to determine how 
many delegates desired to continue to receive 
their news through the Woman’s SIGNAL and 
how many were in favour of the proposed new 
monthly. The vote being taken, 139 delegates 
voted for the WoMAN’s SIGNAL continuing to 
insert the official news, and 167 for the establish- 
ment of a new paper, a great many declining to 
vote at all. This very small majority in favour 
of change did not appear to discourage the 
promoters of the new enterprise, who then, in 
accordance with the terms of the resolution, 
had papers passed round to the delegates to 
state the circulation they would guarantee. 
When these were collected it was found that 
only 7,200 guarantees were offered. It was 
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then decided to remit the question to the 

branches to see if they would guarantee for a 

year the sale of 15,000 so, of the proposed 

new monthly, to avoid a . A delegate en- | 
quired what would be the position supposing 

a sufficient guarantee were not obtained. The 

President replied that in that case they would 

‘be left without anything, and would have to 

ask if the Woman’s Siena would consent to 
again undertake the publication of their news. 
A rising vote of th was then given to Mrs. 
-Fen Miller for her past services on the 
Woman's SIGNAL. 


EvENING SESSION. 


. In consequence of the large number of sub- 
jects remaining on the day’s paper, a short 
evening session was held. The executive and 
Mrs. Pearsall Smith proposed the two following 
resolutions joined as one: ‘“‘ That a Department 
be formed to promote the settlement of Inter- 
national disputes by Arbitration”; “ That this 
st desires to express its deep conviction 
that English-speaking peoples, united by 
race, and religion, shall regard war as 
the one absolutely intolerable mode of settling 
domestic differences, and urges the desirabilit 
of promptly concluding some treaty by whic 
all disputes between Great Britain and the 
United States shall be referred for adjudication 
to a permanent tribunal representing both 
nations, and uniting them in the common 
interests of justice and peace. This principle 
was affirmed by the American Congress in 
1892, and by the House of Commons in 1893.” 
~ A delegate from Hull then moved an amend- 
ment to ie effect that it would be better to defer 
the consideration of international arbitration 
until the principle had been ap lied to the 
settlement of their own disputes. The reference 
was to Miss Balgarnie’s position. It will be 
remembered by delegates that last year at the 
Council a painful scene took place, arising out 
of Miss Balgarnie maintaining that Lady Henry 
Somerset and Miss Willard had not endorsed 
with sufficient earnestness the movement 
against oe negroes in America. Subse- 
ane iss Balgarnie was requested by the 
xecutive to resign from their midst, and as 
she claims “‘ made an outcast from the Society.” 
She destred that the matter of her behaviour in 
the whole case should be submitted to arbitra- 
tion, and the Hull branch desired to move a 
resolution that this should be done. The Presi- 
dent ruled the Hull amendment out of order, as 
having no connection with international arbi- 
tration, the subject of motion. 

Miss Pearce and Mrs. Sheldon Amos, in a 
thrilling and eloquent appeal, moved, ‘“‘ That this 
Council hereby records its indignation at the 
Porte’s continued violation of the principles of 
humanity, and defiance of international obliga- 
tions, by the continued persecutions of the Arme- 
nian Christians, and deeply deplores the fact that 
the LXI. Article of the Berlin Treaty has been 
allowed, owing to the indifference of the signa- 
tory Powers, to remain so long inoperative ; 
a PP upon Her Majesty's Government, in 
view of the responsibility incurred by this coun- 
try under that Treaty, as well as by virtue of 
the Cyprus Convention, to take the initiative in 
insisting [by all peaceable means] upon the 
immediate introduction of definite and thorough 
reforms, under European control, in the adminis- 
tration of the Armenian Provinces, and in ob- 

ining for the Christian inhabitants security of 
faith, life, honour, and property.” 

The words in brackets were inserted on a 
motion by Miss Crossby and Miss Phillips repre- 
senting the peace ideas expressed in the 
‘Open Columns ”’ of this paper recently by Mr. 

Jones. The resolution was carried, with the 
singing of ‘O God, our help in ages past.” 

Police Courts. — Proposed by Sister Lily, 
West London Branch, seconded by Miss 
Wyburn; carried: Resolved—* To recommend 
to the B.W.T.A. the appointment of visitors to 
the police courts in their several localities, in 
order to watch over the interests of women and 
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irls, and deal with such cases as may seem 
st suited to the locality. That it be recom- 
mended to the Branches to send the names of 
wise and discreet women to the local authorities 
with the request that they be admitted to 
prisons and police cells for retigioun and tempe- 
rance work.’ 
A New Department was constituted for Food 
Reform, Miss May Yates Superintendent. 


ANNUAL “YY” MEETING. 


One of the most interesting features was the | 
“'Y’ mass meeting, held on Wednesday even- 
ing in the + hall of Westminster Chapel. 
The white ribbon choir, under the leadership of 
Miss Andrews, filled the pulpit, while on one 
side of the platform beneath sat the speakers, 


on the other side six “‘ Y’s” from the Tulse Hill | 


and West Norwood branch, who, under the 
leadership of their president, conducted a model 
“Y” meeting. An excellent paper on ‘“ The 
Fireside or the Committee” was read, and 
followed by a spirited discussion on the duties 
of youn women inside and outside their 
homes. Mi es Weston also spoke. 

Miss Frances Willard, in thanking the “ Y’s”’ 
for a basket of flowers, gave a new interpretation 
of the old proverb “rolling stone gathers no 
moss,” by showing that what women need is 
not to be quiescent stones gathering moss, but 
to be active stones gathering momentum. 
presentation of beautiful flowers was also made 
to the chairman, the Hon. Mrs. B. Russell, by 
a member of her Somerset ““Y” branch for 
working girls, and one of the youngest “ x” 
members made a presentation to Lady Henry 
Somerset of .five pounds, collected by all the 
“Y’s” for the Birds’ Nest, Duxhurst. Lady 
Henry Somerset said that nothing could have 
given her greater pleasure than this presenta- 
tion for the children, and she recommended the 
Birds’ Nest to the special protection of 
the ‘“Y’s.” After saying a 4 many 
kind and -encouraging things to the ‘“ Y’s,” 
she dwelt at some length on the educa- 
tional side of the work, and finally made 
a presentation of books to Miss Alice 
James and Miss Winifred James, of Birming- 
ham, as the winners of the prizes in the essay 
competition. The “Y” delegate from Birming- 
ham also received four books for the library 
of her branch, as having been the branch to 
send in the greatest number of essays. 

One of the pleasantest features of the evening 
was the singing of ‘“‘The Battle Song of the 
‘Y’s’” by Miss Swankie Cameron and the 
choir, all the “ Y’s” in the body of the hall 
rising to join in the chorus of “ We are coming. 
to the rescue.” Miss Hunter also gave a beauti- 
ful song, and Miss Maxwell, from Boston, 
recited very eloquently one of Miss Willard’s 
poems. 

Every part of the programme was carried out 
efficiently and promptly, and the “Y’s” are 
to be congratulated not only on a pleasant and 
original meeting, but also on a short one. 

As the business of the evening, the ‘‘ Y’s” 
elected a Representative Committee of twelve 
to assist the Hon. Gen. Sec. in the Central “ Y” 
work. The elected were :—Miss Rose Andrews, 
Miss E. M. Ashdown, Miss Bastow, Miss Alice 
Bristowe, Miss Colin Campbell, Miss H. C. 
Higgs, Miss Kenward, Miss Gertrude Mallet, 
Mrs. Harry Nicholson, Miss Swankie Cameron, 
Miss Violet Wilberforce, Miss Florence Willis. 

The members of this Committee expect to 
meet once a month at headquarters to discuss 

lans and methods of work, and they hope to 
be he means of bringing the ‘“‘ Y” members all 
over the country more in touch with each other. 


THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
Mornine SEssION. 


Legislation for Inebriates.—Mrs. Stewart 
proposed, Mrs. Sheldon Amos seconded, and it 
was carried, ‘‘That this Council desires to 
impress on Her Majesty’s Government the utter 
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failure of existing legislation to reform or pre. 
vent habitual enness, and the urgent 
necessity for amended legislation, providing for 
the See Agate curative seclusion of habitual 
drunkards, with provision for the poorest, and 
for the lessening of the hindrances at present 
placed in the way of inebriates applying of their 
own accord for admission.” 

Local Control.—Miss Agnes Slack moved, 
and it was carried (proposed by the National 
Executive Committee), ‘‘ That inasmuch as the 
common sale of intoxicating liquors has been 
shown by all experience to be inimical to the 
national welfare, and as the prohibition of that 
traffic by the will of the people has been found 
to conduce to health, morality and social well- 
being, the British Women’s Temperance 
Association declares that it is urgently necessary 
that a measure conferring upon the people of 
this country the power of eoniralling the 
granting or renewal of licenses should be put 
upon the statute book.”’ 

Scotch Direct Veto Bill. — Mrs. Bamford 
Slack moved, Miss Lees seconded, “ That this 
Council of the National B.W.T.A. deeply regrets 
that the Scottish Direct Veto Bill was not sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the House of Com. 
mons on April 29th, and assures the friends 
of temperance in Scotland that the N.B.W.T.A. 
will continue to give the most strenuous assis- 
tance to Scotch temperance reformers to obtain 
the enactment of this most necessary measure.” 

Suffrage-—Miss Agnes Slack moved, Mrs. 
Wilson Jones seconded, ‘‘ That the inability of 
the late Liberal Government to pass any 
measure of temperance reform and the over- 
whelming victory of the drink interest at the last 
general election conclusively prove that, without 
the help of women’s votes, no satisfactory tempe- 
rance legislation is likely to be carried. Thi 
association, therefore, re-affirms its opinion that 
the Parliamentary franchise should be extended 
to women at the earliest opportunity.” Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant moved that all words from, 
‘“‘and the overwhelming ’”’ to “ general election,” 
be omitted; the resolution was thus carried. 

Sunday Closing in England. — Moved by 
Mrs. Bamford Slack, seconded by Mrs. Mas- 
singberd, and carried, “That this Council of 
the N.B.W.T.A. congratulates the friends of 
religion and temperance throughout the country 
on the passing by the House of Commons, on 
May 6th, of the second reading of the English 
Sunday Closing Bill, and pledges itself to use 
every effort in support of the Bill for Sunday 
Closing for England.” 

Closing of Public-houses on Election Days. 
—Carried, ‘‘ That in view of the close connection 
between drink and electoral corruption, this 
Council is of opinion that all public-houses 
should be closed during all days when elections 
for Parliament, Councils, School Boards, or 
other Local Authorities are held.” 

Criminal Law Amendment.—Moved by Mrs. 
David Richardson, seconded by Mrs. Sheldon 
Amos, and carried: Resolved—‘‘ That we as an 
Association do all in our power to support the 
Bill prepared by the National Vigilance Associa- 
tion, to amend the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, whenever it shall come before the House 


of Commons.” 

Sale of Intoxicating Liquors to Children.— 
Carried, “That this annual Council of the 
National B.W.T.A. deeply regrets that the Bill 
Prohibiting the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors to 
Children has been crowded out of the business 
of this session of Parliament, and strongly urges 
Her Majesty's Government to grant facilities 
for such legislation as will prohibit the sale of 
intoxicants to children under 16 years of age, 
whether for their own consumption or that of 
others. That this Council strongly urges the 
Royal Commission on the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors to gather all evidence with reference to 
children and drink, and to specially report on 
the same to Parliament.” 


(Report continued on p. 39%). 
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tyranny in Russia, and feminine also are 
the love of luxury and the self-abandonment 
which have marred the character of some 
of the greatest of Russian women and 
blurred the record of countless ladies of less 
responsible position.” 

Now, the serious question is, how far 
this is all true? That is to say, have 
women no capacity or wish for anything 
more important, more serious, or more 
high-minded than is supplied in nearly 
all of the ordinary papers that they buy so 
largely, and is their self-respect so entirely 
broken down that they do not resent even 
in their own minds such language and such 
assumptions of their mental and moral 
inferiority as are applied to them in the 
papers for which they pay their money? 

It might have been supposed that these 
papers being owned, and therefore con- 
trolled, in every case by men, and in 
almost every case being even nominally as 
well as actually managed and edited by 
men, failed to appreciate the real condition 
of women’s minds; and that women, 
requiring information upon dress and 
domestic matters, were compelled to be 
content with papers which, both in literary 
and in moral tone, were not really up to their 
standard, in order to obtain through those 
papers the information which they practi- 
cally need in daily life. A woman’s paper 
must of necessity be somewhat of the nature 
of a trade paper. It is required to give 
practical information about those smaller 
matters of every-day life upon which we al 
need to be informed: dress, whose ever- 
changing fashions we are obliged, if we 
would not be singular, to conform to in some 
degree, and the domestic and personal 
matters which form a large part of the 
business of life to the great majority of us. 
But the idea has been fondly cherished for 
years by many amongst us that if only a 
woman’s paper were produced which gave 


this necessary information, together with 


news and comments based upon the belief 
that women have both brains to think with 
and hearts and consciences to care with 
about public affairs, such a paper would 
meet with a degree of immediate apprecia- 
tion that would convince the producers of 
the older style of such literature that they 
had been mistaken in their low estimate of 
the class for which they catered. 

As the mountain peaks are brilliant with 
the gleams of the rising sun while the valleys 
below are yet thick with the shadows of the 
night, so it must ever be that all advance 
_ in the enlightenment and the tone of feeling 
of a class must first be made by those who 
are rather beyond the ordinary level. But 
until the ordinary level of women, which 
keeps so many papers of another stamp, is 
sufficient to maintain at least one ladies’ 
paper which assumes that they are inte- 
rested in all the larger affairs of life, and 
caters on that supposition for their weekly 
reading, itis very certain that their opinions 
and their wishes on public matters cannot 
Seem to deserve, and therefore will not 
recvive, any very great consideration 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Two great associations of women have just 
concluded their delegate meetings, and the 
manner in which those have been conducted 
has really not received the attention and 
praise that it should have done. At the 
convention of the British Women’s Temperance 
Association there were sume 700 women in 
attendance. At that of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation there were nearly 900 women. 
Not only did they give serious and reasonable 
attention to a great variety of subjects, voting 
on them (as our reports show) in no mechanical 
manner, but with individual judgment and sense 
of personal responsibility ; but, apart from that, 
their business-like méthods of procedure, their 
understanding of and obedience to the un- 
written laws that regulate public meetings, 
their attention to the chair, and the order and 
regularity of the succession of speaking, all 
proved the absolute fitness of the women of 
Great Britain for admission to our national 
public life. 


It was very amusing to hear the ‘three 
cheers and one cheer more” that the ‘ British 
Women” produced in honour of the all but 
unanimous re-election of Lady Henry Somerset 
as their president. Miss Agnes Weston—who 
but she, the sailor’s worker ?—led them off in her 
hearty nautical fashion, and the ladies rose to 
the occasion and produced a great volume of 
musical enough sound. Why not? Considering 
that women do not hesitate to sing in public, 
why should they shrink from the primitive 
musical expression of their feelings in a ‘ three 
cheers”’ ? 


It behoves the Women’s Liberal Federation 
to set its house in order and ensure that its 
meetings shall not be supplied with male 
Conservatives by way of delegates. Dr. Victor 
Horsley, the noted vivisector, conducted a 
recent controversy on that subject with Miss 
Cobbe in such a manner that he was certainly 
peculiarly unfit to be chosen by any woman's 
society as its delegate. As such, however, he 
appeared to lead and instruct the female mind. 
He must have been deeply disappointed at the 
failure of his philanthropic efforts—for both his 
“causes” were voted down—but no doubt 
consoles himself by lreflecting on the folly of 
the class he tried to instruct. 


3 * 


Women are, of course, not universally to be 
relied on to be against vivisection, which was, 
naturally, one of the topics on which Dr. Horsley 
tried to get the Federation's vote in his favour. 
In fact, he probably appeared on the scene in 
answer to the following prayer put forth in a 
letter signed by ‘‘ Jessie G. Hayes, Hon. Sec. 
Leigh Women’s Liberal Association,” and ad- 
dressed to the Manchester Guardian of May 
15th :— 


“‘Sir,—Your London correspondent in your 
issue of to-day, in giving a short account of 
the meetings held yesterday by the Society 
for the Suppression of Vivisection, mentions 
the fact that the annual report of that Society 
‘chronicles the aid lent by various Women’s 
Liberal Associations in diffusing anti-vivisec- 
tionist sentiments.’ I have not the slightest 
doubt that that statement is correct. What I 
wish to point out is this, that while the secre- 
taries of Women’s Liberal Associations are con- 
tinually receiving batches of anti-vivisectionist 
literature, they never receive anything in the 
shape of refutations of the statements contained 
in that literature. Of course, the reason they 
do not is that scientific men believe that they 


have no reason to fear any adverse legislation 
as the result of the anti-vivisection move- 
ment, and therefore, being fully Vase ste 
otherwise, they do not trouble th ves. 
But of the women who are members of 
these Liberal Associations not one in a 
hundred knows anything or has ever had 
the opportunity of hearing anything whatever 
of the science of physiology, or of the methods 
of scientific medical research, and consequently 
they are accepting the anti-vivisectionists’ state- 
ments as gospel truth, and have no chance of 
hearing the other side and judging, as far as it 
is possible for unscientific persons to judge, for 
themselves. I think that it matters, ause I 
believe that Women’s Liberal Associations are 
a very great source of ; it grieves me, 
therefore, that they should continually, in the 
present state of their knowledge of the subject, 
put anti-vivisection resolutions on the agenda 
ae of their council meetings, thereby possibly 
eading outsiders to suppose, quite erroneously, 
that these associations of women are as little 
qualified to judge of other matters as they are 
of this. From the point of view, then, that it 
is not well to ignore any form of ignorance, I 
wish to suggest that it would be quité worth 
while if the Association for the Advancement of 
Medicine by Research, or some other body of 
scientific men, would condescend to publish 
some cheap popular leaflets on the subject, 
suited to the meanest capacity.” 
* x ms 

Deeply as we may deplore not only the sub- 
stance of this letter, but also the arrogant 
(and, of course, wildly erroneous) supposition 
that anti-vivisectionists are ignorant of all that 
the animal-cutting fraternity can say, it is yet 
worth reprinting here to show that women as 
well as men are of all kinds. The Federation, 
however, passed a resolution in favour of the 
suppression of vivisection by an overwhelming 
majority, even after their “ignorance ” had been 
enlightened by Dr. Horsley in person. 

* % * 


At the B. W. meetings, too, differences of 
opinion developed. In the President's address 
were various thoughts to be reflected upon for 
future voting and action, and two of them were 
recommendations of 8 compromise in regard to 
drink legislation. One of these points was a 
recommendation that compensation should be 
given to publicans whose houses were closed, 
on no other score than that the neighbourhood 
wished to be free from them; Lady Henry 
thought a certain compensation should be made 
to them, from a fund provided by the rest of 
the licensed houses. Again, she suggested that 
Sunday closing demands should be modified, so 
as to allow of an hour or ‘wo for purchasing the 
dinner and supper beer. Not all her hearers 
were willing to follow their broad-minded 
President in this direction. 

* * * 

Lady Henry, by the way, looked extremely 
charming at the Conference. She wore a 
foulard, with white flowers scattered over a 
navy ground; the bodice had three narrow 
shoulder straps at either side, each of them 
piped with white satin, and apparently buttoned 
on to the corselet part of the gown with little 
pearl] buttons. Under the straps, and formmg 
a vest to the waist, was white chiffon covered 
with white lace. Lady Henry’s taste in dress 
is excellent, and I for one am thankful when 
any woman before the public realises the 
importance of this feature. 


Many of the delegates were charmingly 
dressed, Mrs. Bainford Slack, and Mrs. Boden, 
of Derby, particularly so. In fact, both these 
great gatherings of women showed forth em- 
phatically the truth that womanliness of man- 
ner and voice, grace and elegance of appearance, 
and the courtesy of manner that so peculiarly 
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belongs to our sex, are unaffected by earnest | immediately the character of the Bil was 
care for the well-being of the nation and| known. The Government “climb down” is a 
thought on how to achieve it. justification of the Bill’s opponents. 
* .* * * * & 
ates a ee ee Comradeship between men and women is 
room ‘oO Pp giter-In- | precious, and is the happy counterpoise to the 
law, ry nase Ce ae wae ras ingen competition which in this age we cannot avoid. 
pea os ee Fis een poten ch, ee A particularly pleasant development of the kindly 
sold gas gone ze rag rich bord Of | attitude is the annual dinner given by the ‘‘ New 
: gauze s0 disposed as ta sow & rc €r- | Vagabond’s Club”—a society of literary men 
+ was finished with soft white chiffon round the and journelists—to “leading literary ladies.” 
bust. The train was striped white and gold | ost of the “ladies ” were novelists, and these 
gauze, bordered with gold,. lined with white | ;.iuded ‘Helen Mathers,” “Annie Swan,” 
satin and ruched with tulle beneath the heavy | wics Nora Vynne, “ Gear oeviog:" eu 
gold that outlined it. Lady Henry Somerset | « yonn Oliver Hobbes.” But there wis & fair 
wore black net, exquisitely embroidered with | , vinkling of pemera dicacnallewe 
long, curved sprays of cream-tinted lace sewn B paula abana asec 
with silver sequins. Her train was black and : on : 
silver moiré velours lined with white satin. The A charming number of the Animal’s Friend, 
published at 20 Victoria-street, is this month's 


bodice was very tastefully and beautifully rade : 
embroidered, and the whole dress was a beauti- (June), containing portraits of the speakers at 
the recent ‘‘ coming of age" annual meeting of 


ful combination of black and white. bens ” 
the Victoria Street Anti-Vivisection Society— 


Pe 
' . Lord Coleridge, Bishop Barry, Mr. Swift 
It is a remarkable—and from the point of | yaoNeil, M.P., and the present writer. The 


view of unsectarian educationists a most satis- : : 
factory—decision that the Government have ae oontipmis sito 8 number of other 
: : ; illustrations and some charming writing, all 
arrived at about the Education Bill. It is to . : : 
a sae tending to promote kindness to our humbler 
be “hung up” whilst other measuresare debated. | ¢.jow creatures 
Practically, this means, to put it plainly, neither * 
more nor less than that the Government do not 
mean to force it through this Session ; and, of 
course, before it is hereafter pushed on, it will 
be largely remodelled, and doubtless its most 
objectionable features will be either removed or 
much modified. 


Lady Jeune will contribute some interesting 
articles on girls’ home studies and other kindred 
subjects to the new edition of “ Every Girl's 
Book of Sport, Occupation and Pastime,” which 
Messrs. George Routledge & Sons will bring out 
very shortly, and which has been edited for them 
by Mrs. Mary Whitley. Practical articles on 
Dairy Farming and Poultry Rearing by Lady 
John Hay will be a feature of the book, a con- 
siderable amount of space being also devoted to 
notes by experts on Cycling, Golf, Fencing, 
Skating, Photography, Drawing and Painting, 
Amateur Theatricals, Home Decoration, Needle- 
work and other topics of special interest to 
girls. 


* * 

It is really unprecedented for a measure of 
such vast importance to be withdrawn in this 
manner by a Government having at its com- 
mand so large and obedient a majority. But 
the Government are to be much commended for 
having the courage and the self-restraint needed 
to act in this manner. They must perceive that 
they burst on the country, absolutely without 
preparation or discussion, a measure that was 
simply and frankly revolutionary in regard to 
the arrangements with which it dealt. Such 
vast changes should not have been proposed 
without full previous discussion of the principles 
and the methods. This was not given in this 
case, and it is a happy circumstance that the 
Opposition has proved strong enough, and the 
Ministry sane and cool enough, to get a period 
of withdrawal for consideration. 


* *% * 


At the recent Tripos examinations at Cam- 
bridge no fewer than 14 women took Mathe- 
matical Honours, namely :—E. M. Aldis, Girton ; 
M. A. Bauerle, Girton; A. F. Cossey, Newnham; 
M. A. Graves, Newnham; R. M. Hay Brown, 
Girton ; U. M. Irons, Girton ; K. M. Lazenby, 
Newnham ; G. Longbottom, Girton; M. Lums- 
den, Girton; K. H. Masson, Newnham; B. T. 
Robins, Newnham; M. F. Russell, Girton; C. 8. 


* a * 
Mr. Chamberlain, in the debate that followed | Spencer, Newnham; A. E. Varley, Newnham. 


on the announcement of the Government's 
intentions, observed— I admit for myself—I 
may have been very foolish—that I did not 
anticipate the extent of the opposition which 
has been directed against this Bill. There is 
opposition directed against this Bill, which 
threatens to be more prolonged and more per- 
tinacious than the opposition to any Bill that 
has ever been before the House of Commons. 
I confess I was astonished at the character of 
this opposition, and in my opinion even now 
hon. gentlemen have been employed in reading 
into the Bill the opinion they had formed of it 
before they saw it. Before the Bill was pro- 
duced or printed we had the same declarations. 
of undying hostility to the principles it was 
supposed to contain. And now, when the Bill 
has been produced, and those principles are, as 
I think, not to be found there, we have the same 
opposition that was promised at an earlier stage 
of the proceedings.” 


Women students are becoming increasingly 
cosmopolitan. The first lady admitted to the 
lectures at Munich University is Miss Ethel 
Gertrude-Smead, formerly of Cambridge, who is 
now making a speciality of geology and 
paleontology. At Heidelberg an American, 
Miss Alice Luce, from Wellesley College, Mass., 
has passed the doctor’s examination magna cum 
laude. In New Zealand a German lady has 
qualified herself for practising the medical pro- 
fession. At Ziirich Fraulein Agnes Hacher, of 
Berlin, has passed the Medical Examination. 

* * # 

In Sweden a lady Doctor of Laws of Upsala 
University has been admitted to the law courts 
as a barrister, with the restriction, however, 
that she is not to become a judge. 


In Canada, on the other hand, a lady who had 
passed the necessary examinations, has just 
been refused admission to the Bar by the Incor- 
porated Law Society. 


We may perhaps be pardoned for recalling 
that the “ undying hostility,” which has proved 
so successful, was expressed in these columns 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Lizzie HEeritaGE. 


(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Economy; Author of “ Cassell’s New Uni. 
versal Cookery,” ‘Cookery for Schools,” 
“True Economies in Household Manage. 
ment” (Prize Essay), éc., éc.) 


JUVENILE FARE. 


Many a mother worries during spring and 
summer because the appetites of the little 
folks are anything but up to the mark. Some- 
times scolding is the result, while others resort 
to medicine; perhaps the minority only obey 
the dictates of common sense and vary the 
food, or the mode of serving it ; in other words, 
by appealing to the flagging appetites. The 
first thing to grasp is, that less food is required 
in hot than in cold weather, and that it should be 
of a rather different sort ; this holds true even 
when the health of the juveniles may be classed 
as normal; therefore, these are not put forward 
as “invalid” dishes. 

Consider porridge. It is true that some 
children can eat and digest oatmeal porridge 
all the year round, but there are others who 
turn from it with the advent of warm weather. 
Many lighter cereals are well calculated to 
replace it, and are cheap and quickly prepared. 
I may instance what will be new to many, viz. : 


VERMICELLI PORRIDGE. 

As soon as the milk is hot (and, if possible, 
use a double saucepan) sprinkle in the vermi- 
celli, in the proportion of an ounce and a half 
or so to the pint, stirring all the time; then 
leave it to simmer for half an hour at least, and 
nearly an hour will be better; a little salt 
should be added, and an ounce or so of sugar, 
when done. Another way of making this 
is to put all together into a jar and set it 
in water; on this principle it may cook in 
the oven, or on the range, and may be made 
the day before, and will then only necd 
heating in the morning. Is not everything 
which saves actual cooking at this hour often a 
boon to the busy housewife? Again, now ard 
then the porridge, whatever the sort, can be 
made with water; then the supply may last 
over a few days if a cold place be handy for 
keeping. ‘ But where is the nutriment here ?”” 
is a very natural and pertinent question. It is 
supplied in the shape of cream. Give the little 
folks a treat by pouring a spoonful over the 
mass, and, in a little hollow made in the centre, 


be a pile of stewed fruit, stoneless, remcm- 


ring when the plum season sets in to skin the 


fruit, though many children, by the way, are 


upset by stone fruit. Apples, oranges, bananas, 
currants, strawberries and others are worthy a 
trial. Never give rhubarb or gooseberries the 
least sour ; plenty of sugar is really needed. 
Then sometimes serve the porridge minus fruit, 
and in place of sugar in it serve honey ; if 
pure it is very nourishing, and most children 
eat it with relish. Some medical men regard it 
as the ideal sweetener for milk puddings and 
allied dishes. In one or other of these forms 
there will be little fear of the plates going down 
anything but empty. As an accompaniment, 
let the beverage be milk, or half water, or skim 
milk, and buttermilk occasionally, or thin 
cocoa a time or two in the week, made with half 
milk and half water, brings the desired change. 
In all these ways the requisite nourishment 1s 
served. The great thing is that the precise form 
differs from the ordinary. In all cases the 
porridge should be thinned down to meet the 
taste of the consumers, and the proportions, 
therefore, regarded only as approximate. 


GROUND RICE PORRIDGE 


is very delicious ; an ounce and a half of ground 
rice, or rice flour, which is rather finer, should 
be mixed very smoothly with cold milk to a soft 
paste, and the remainder of a pint of milk be 
poured boiling upon it; after stirring over the 
fire, very frequently, for a quarter of an hour, 
it may be served, though longer cooking 1s 
beneficial; all the hints as to variations 0 
serving, &c., apply equally here. I wonder how 
many people who eat and enjoy Hovis bread 
have ever made porridge from Hovis flour? Itis 
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Women who are learving to ride the “Steed of Steel” will find that this book gives not only 
its method, but much of its ethics and philosophy. 


ORDER OF THE SECRETARY, LITERATURE DEPARTMENT, 


B.W.T.A., Albany Buildings, 47, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


really delicious, and while the consistence may 


be left to the individual, as well as the 
of mik oz: water, I ad 


boiling liquid is add 


THE ADDITION OF AN EGG 


to many porridges is beneficial, and one can be 
smuggled in, so to speak, where the children zoey 
rridge is cooked, take the pan 
beat in the egg, or the yolk 


have tired of them in the ordinary forms. 
soon as the po 

from the fire, and 
only, having previously whisked it in a basin ; 


on beating for'a minute or two, just under 
Boiling point, and the steam will cook the egg 


sufficiently; return it to the fire for a minute, 
stirring well, but do not boil again. 

‘ BREAD AND MILK, . 
a standing dish in some homes, bécomes weari- 
some, and even the change from dice to slices 
or crumbs is welcome; then, out of many 
things, what more suitable adjunct than cocoa 
or grated chocolate ? Half an ounce or even less 
to the pint of milk will suffice; do not, how- 
ever, sprinkle it amongst the bread, as is some- 
times recommended. To bring about smoothness 
the cocoa must be mixed with milk to a paste, and 
be boiled up well with all the milk before 


stale, it is a LipeP to give it a minute or 
two's boiling in addition to long soaking. If this 
were done, and “‘stodginess’’ guarded against, 


there would be less trouble in getting rid of 


brown bread than there sometimes is ; while as 
to the crusts, which sometimes give such 
trouble, treat them to a dose of cold milk to 
cover, and leave soaking for a few hours, then 


mash up well with a fork, and add the boiling 


milk by degrees. 


It is not to be despised, 
for it is exc 


ent, with a little care. 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE. 


By Lucrs Heaton ARMSTRONG. 


Author of “Good Form,” “ Modern Etiquette,” 
‘“‘ Letters to a Bride,” etc. 


ON MOURNING. 

‘Wipow’s mourning, which was dealt with in 
my last article, is the only serious plunge into 
black which women have to take, all other 
mourning is light in comparison. It is no light 
matter for a woman to put away all her coloured 
dresses, her pretty trinkets, and odds and ends 
of lace and ribbon, for two whole years, know- 
ing that by the end of that time she will have 
got so accustomed to her sombre attire that it 
is a question whether she will ever take much 
pleasure in wearing colours again. The next 
period of mourning in length and heaviness is 
that of parent for child, or vice versd, and this 
endures exactly half the period of widow’s 
mourning—that is to say, one year. All orna- 
ments are put away, just as in the case of a 
widow's mourning, crape is worn for six months, 
plain black for four months, and half mourning 
for the rest of the time. The dress must be 
made very simply as long as crape is 
worn, the throat finished off with a band 
of white lisse.. The loss of a young child 
is perhaps one of the most deplorable afilictions 
which can happen to a woman, but the outward 
mourning prescribed for it is very slight. Crape 
is not worn for young children, and fsck is only 
worn from three to six months, according to 
taste. 

Six months is the correct time to wear 
mourning for a brother or sister, though it is 
occasionally shortened to four. Crape should 
be worn for three months, plain black for two 
months, and black and white, or neutral tints, 
for a month. 

Mourning for a grandparent may occupy from 
six to nine months, according to choice. In the 
first case the period is divided into two—crape 
being worn for the first three months, and plain 
black for the rest of the time; in the second 
case the period' is divided into three—crape, 
black, and half-mourning being worn for three 
months each. 

Mourning is worn for three months only for 
an uncle or aunt, black for two months, half- 
mourning for the rest of the time, and the 


~~ 


vise that the flour be 
mixed 2; ia the recipe just given, before the 
ed; half an hour will cook 
jt, but an hour improves rather than hurts it. 


. Mourning is given to servants if the head of 


uring 
-over the bread, and time must be given for that 
to become well soaked; indeed, when it is very 
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same would apply to an uncle or aunt losing a 
nephew or niece. Mourning would only be 
observed for half that time, however, if the 
uncle or aunt were only related by . 

Mourning for a first cousin is worn for six 
weeks (the time being divided between black 
and half mourning), whilst for a second cousin 
the correct period is a month. Mourning for a 
step-mother is, strict] ing, only necegsary 
for six months ; but if the step-daughters have 
been genuinely attached to her and have lived 
with her from their childhood, they will pro- 
bably like to pay her the respect of mourning 
her as though she had been their own mother, 
and in this case they will remain in mourning 
for a year. 

Mourning should be worn just as long for 
one’s husband’s relations as for one’s own, 
etiquette and good feeling being entirely at one 
in this respect. 
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PEOPLE WHO TELL — 
US 


AND AN OFFER TO OTHER PEOPLE. 


Nurse Triyotson, Alexandra Hotel, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, is one of them, and Mr, 
W. T. Wiseman, F.R.G.S., Cromwell House, 
160 Stockwell-park-road, London, S.W., is 
another. 

Well, and what do they tell us? It is some- 
thing which thousands of people are now well 
acquainted with, and ready to endorse, and yet 
it is very probable that the facts have not been 
brought to your notice. 

They tell us that a new nourishing, stimu- 
lating and vitalising Food Beverage Tee been 
discovered which, without being a drug or a 
curative medicine in any sense of the word, yet 
builds up strength and vigour by imparting 
nourishment, and possessing srengitenine 
stimulative and restorative food qualities unsur- 
passed by any other Food Beverage. 

And we tell you that the evidence of medical 
men and the public is conclusive on this point. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa—the new discovery in 
question—as a Food Beverage possesses nutrient, 
restorative, and vitalising properties, which have 
hitherto been non-existent. 

It aids the digestive powers, and is invaluable 
to tired men and delicate women and children. 
Tt is the ideal Summer Food Beverage, for when 
languor and indolence creep over us, it will bring 
back tone and vigour. 

It has the refreshing properties of fine tea, 
the nourishment of the best cocoas, and a tonic 
and recuperative force possessed by neither, and 
can be used in all cases where tea and coffee are 
prohibited. 

It is not a medicine, but a unique and 
wonderful Food Beverage. 

The wonderful African Kola nut which it 
contains has concentrated powers of nutriment, 
and imparts stamina and staying powers. It 
adds to power of endurance, and enables those 
who use it to undergo greater physical exertion 
and fatigue. 

The exact words of Mr. Wiseman are as 
follows :—‘‘ Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is the best I 
ever tasted,” and Nurse Tillotson writes: ‘I 
shall have much pleasure in recommending Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. I like it very much.” And 
all who try it must like it. It has a distinct 
and pleasant flavour, quite new, and decidedly 
refreshing and agreeable, whilst wholly free 
from the objection of being either sickly or 
insipid. People who have tried it tell us so. As 
a natural consequence, thousands of people who 
could not, at this season, take cocoa, can now 
take Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa with enjoyment and 
positive benefit. 

The unique vitalising and restorative powers 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa are being recognised 
to an extent hitherto unknown in the history of 
gag Ea ered 

r. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. 
packets, and 9d. and 1s. 6d. tins. It can be 
obtained from all chemists, grocers, and stores, 
or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, Suffolk 
House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Merit, and merit alone, is what we claim for 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and we are prepared to 
send to any reader (a post card will do) who 
names THE WomMAn’s SIGNAL a dainty sample 
tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free and post paid. 


e family dies, or the mistress of the house ; 
but it is not obligatory in other cases. 

Court mourning does not often extend beyond 
what we may call the inner circle; but when an 
order is given for general mourning it must 
always be obeyed, it would be extremely bad 
taste to disregard it. Black dresses and bonnets 
must be worn in this case; a crape band round 
the sleeve is no longer admissible in polite 
society. 

I have now given the correct periods of 
mourning for the different bereavements which 
may occur, but it is within my readers’ option 
to shorten these periods somewhat if desired, 
for the modern tendency makes in the direction 
of getting out of black as soon as possible, and 
we get more and more averse to obtruding our 
griefs in public. 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


SuBscripTions REcEIvVED.—To the Woman’s SiGNaL Free 
Circulation Fund: Mrs. Alice Cliff Scatcherd, Treasurer of 
Women’s Franchise League, £8 8s. To the Women’s 
Armenian Relief Fund: Maidenhead Branch of the British 
Women’s Temperance Association, per Miss Pearce, £1. 
A.J.8. writes: “‘ Would any friend suggest what can be done 

to train a girl, practically motherless, and who is most 
difficult to manage? Her relatives can make nothing of 
her, and the ladies of a most delightful boarding school 
refuse to have her any longer with them, as her influence 
is injurious to the other girls. Neither affectionate 
reasoning nor strict discipline seems to have any effect.” 

Miss K. Outton.—I hope you will yourself reply to the 
letter by Goldwin Smith in the Dublin paper, using the 
material afforded in the SienaL leader a fortnight ago 
for the purpose. That is the main function of this 
paper: to collect and supply news for women from all 
the world over, for individual instruction and for that 
of the public. It is always a pleasure to me to see the 
news given here reproduced, as it is, every week 
without exception, in other papers, members of 
Parliament’s speeches, and so on. Will you then 
use that about the Colorado women’s vote? Men- 
tion, if you can, that the Woman’s SIGNAL was the 
source of your information, because that may be useful 
to the paper. Will you kindly tell me on a post-card 
exactly what is the proper designation of the appoint- 
ment given to your Dublin lady doctor ? 

Mrs. PENBERTHY and several other friends have the Editor’s 
gratitude for their kind letters expressing their intention 
of continuing to look for B.W.T.A. news in the Siena. 
It was also a pleasure to meet so many kind friends at 
the Annual Council Meeting. 

HomeE-GaRDENING.—(1) Turn your spireas or Marguerites 
out into the open ground, choose a shady spot, keep 
them well watered. Pot upin September. (2) You can 
train the peas over a trellis, or make one with bamboo 
canes, interlaced with string. Or you can let the peas 
hang down and grow as they like, but in this case they 
will not make so much growth as when they receive 
some kind of support. (3) Unless your ferns are in a hot, 
close, living-room they will require less water in winter 
than at other times. But their treatment depends on 
circumstances, and you do not tell me what these are. 
There are some kinds to which fog is almost fatal, it 
makes them drop all their fronds directly. But all 
kinds, however hardy, will get more or less shabby in the 
course of the winter, and towards February or early in 
March, if the weather be severe, will require repotting. 
I could answer this question more usefully if you had said 
whether you live in town or country, and if your ferns 
are in the sitting-rooms or a conservatory ; if the latter, 
whether heated or un-heated. Perhaps you will supply 
this information? You give no name, but will, I sup- 
pose, recognise the replies to your question. 

E. L. CHAMBERLAIN. 

RvutH wants to know what plants will keep flies out of 


rooms? She has heard of some plants that do, but has 
forgotten the name. 


PLeasant Work.—God is a kind Father. He 
sets us all in the places where He wishes us to 
be employed, and that employment is truly 
‘‘our Father’s business.’”” He chooses work for 
every creature which will be delightful to them, 
if they do it simply and humbly. He gives us 
always strength enough and sense enough for 
what He wants us to do; if we either tire our- 
selves or puzzle ourselves it is our own fault. 
And we may always be sure, whatever we are 
doing, that we cannot be pleasing Him if we are 
not happy ourselves.—Ruskin. 


Ir is not so much what we do, as what we 
love, that decides our fate. 


WE can enjoy riches better when we learn 
how to be happy without them. 
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B.W.T.A. REPORT. 


(Continued from Supplement.) 


Proposed by Bedminster Branch, ‘‘ That the 
Government be requested to prohibit the sale of 
tobacco to any person under 16 years of age.” 
Miss Pearce, Mrs. Hughes, Mrs. Ramsay, and 
Miss Douglas Dale supported this resolution. 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant opposed, pointing out that 
they had more than enough work before them on 
the matter of the drink question, and that to ask 
the present Government to consider such a resolu- 
tion was simply suicidal. Mrs. Hugh Price 
Hughes supported this view. 

The President proposed as an amendment 
that the resolution should read, ‘‘ This Council 

tly a the sale of tobacco to any 
rson under 16 years of age,” and pointed out 
that since it seemed likely that to ask the 
Government to “prohibit” would weaken the 
temperance cause, it might be wiser to simpl 
pass the pious opinion embodied in the amend- 
ment. A vote was then taken on the amended 
resolution and it was carried. 

Moved by Miss Evans, seconded by Miss 
Gorham, proposed by Bedminster branch, 
“That this Council, believing ‘ righteousness 
exalteth a nation,’ expresses its opinion that 
all cruelty to animals should be made punish- 
able by law, whether it be done to wild 
animals in shows, etc., or to domesti- 
cated animals in physiological laboratories.” 
Carried. 

The Resolutions Committe recommended that 
the following resolution be taken as an urgency 
resolution :—‘‘ That in view of the report of the 
Commission of Enquiry on the management 
of Poor Law children, this Council of the 
N.B.W.T.A..urges upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the importance of making the transfer of 
the children from the Poor Law officials to the 
proposed new Education Boards compulsory 
instead of permissive under the new Education 


Mrs. Amie Hicks, in proposing the resolution, 
spoke forcibly on having children educated in 
institutions ; she said the only industry that 
the girls were taught was that they were sent 
out untrained as domestic servants, and she 
pointed out that statistics showed that 70 percent. 
of the fallen women in homes have been domestic 
servants. Mrs. Drysdale seconded the resolu- 
tion. Miss es Slack, Mrs. Edwards 
(Redruth) and other delegates opposed the 
motion, Miss Agnes Slack pointing out that as 
Poor Law Guardians women were very suspici- 
ous of the new Act, because under the Act the 
control of the children goes over to the County 
Council, and women are not eligible as County 
Councillors. This last argument was conclusive 
and the resolution was lost. 

The President presented Mr. A. F. Hills to 
the Council, who said he was glad to come 
before the meeting on such a special occasion, 
and congratulated Lady Henry Somerset on the 
wonderful progress the Association had made 
during the fast few years. He then proceeded 
to speak on the Reduction Clauses of the pro- 
posed United Temperance Bill, by which out- 
going peploans are to be compensated for five 
years by those publicans whose licenses are 
continued. 

Mrs. McKinnon proposed, ‘‘ That this Annual 
Council of the B.W.T.A., having heard Mr. A. 
F. Hills’ explicit statements of the United 
Temperance Bill, do not endorse it.” This 
resolution was seconded and supported. 

The Chair moved as an amendment, ‘“ That 
we are glad to have heard the statements of 
Mr. A. F. Hills, and are prepared to endorse 
his plea for stronger unity of action among the 
temperance people; and we, as open minded 
women, will give his proposal careful attention 
and discussion among our local branches during 
their autumn and winter meetings.” This 
amendment was carried by a small majority. 

It was proposed by Mrs. Packe, and seconded, 
“That we recommend the B.W.T.A to seek to 


induce all temperance women to deal definitely | 


with those only who carry on their business 
clean and free from this dangerous traffic, and 
to apply this to wholesale as well as retail 
transactions.” Mrs. Pearsall Smith moved as 
an amendment that the words ‘‘as far as 
possible’ be inserted on the first line so that 
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the resolution read ‘‘That we recommend the 
B.W.T.A. to seek to induce all temperance 
women, as far as possible, to withdraw their 
custom,” &c. Mrs. Poole seconded, Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant supported. The amendment was 
added to the substantive resolution and carried. 
The report of Committee on Superintendents 
and Appointment of Superintendents was next 
submitted and approved, after which the Coun- 
cil closed with singing ‘God be with you till 
we meet again” standing, and prayer. The 
result of the election for National Executive 
Committee will be printed in full later. 


REIGATE RECEPTION. 

The crowning event of the week was the 
President’s reception at Reigate Priory to the 
delegates who had been in attendance at the 
Council during the week. Over 700 people 
were present, and were received by Lady 
Henry Somerset and Miss Willard at the 
entrance to the Holbein Hall. Having inspected 
the principal rooms at the Priory, all partook of 
tea, which had been provided in a marquee ; 
the Misses Park, who charmed the audience at 
Queen’s Hall with their marvellous cornet solos, 
kindly playing selections during the afternoon. 
The entire party were then taken out in brakes 
to Duxhurst to see the Industrial Farm Home 
Colony. The visitors were charmed with all 
that has been done there, under Lady Henry's 
own supervision; and the delegates will no 
doubt take a new and deeper interest in this 
important work, having seen for themselves how 
successfully the enterprise has been ina’ ? 

An impromptu collection, at the instigation of 
Miss Lury, was taken at the President’s recep- 
tion at Reigate, and £18 11s. 8d. was collected 
and handed to Lady Henry by Miss Agnes 
Weston, on a silver salver, amid hearty cheers 
from those t. Lady Henry thanked the 
delegates for this kind and welcome gift on their 
part towards the Duxhurst funds. A further 
sum of ten shillings was sent in afterwards, 
making the total given, £14 1s. 8d. This 
amount has been sent to the honorary treasurer, 
Mrs. Eva McLaren. 


LITERATURE DEPARTMENT. 
A NEw illustrated catalogue has recently been 
published, and will be sent free on application 
if desired. I wish to call attention to the new 
report, which will soon be ready, and will con- 
tain the departmental reports in full which 
were given at the recent Council meetings. It 
is necessary that orders should be sent in as 
soon as possible for the report and for the 
annual leaflet, which gives full information 
of the departments of the B.W.T.A., with 
the name of the superintendent and other 
valuable information. I am glad to say that 
the little coloured views of Duxhurst, which 
we are selling for one shilling the set of 
three, are very highly appreciated. We are 
having a rapid sale for these pictures, and 
when framed they look exceedingly nice, and 
are quite suitable to hang in any room. The 
President, Lady Henry Somerset, has these 
three pictures in a pretty oak frame hanging in 
her private room at the Priory, Reigate. Lady 
Henry thinks they are excellent productions of 
the original water-colour drawings which were 
done by Miss Pollen of Reigate. Mrs. Eva 
McLaren has praised the pictures very highly. 
They ought to be in the committee room of 
every branch, and every president and secre- 
tary ought to possess them. They will serve 
to arouse interest in tbe scheme, and should be 
shown to any to whom our work is unknown, 
and whose interest and support could be aroused 
in the scheme. I expect to have a supply of 
beautiful photographs of the Home taken by 
Mr. Robinson of Redhill, which can be obtained 
for 8s. 6d. each. Orders for these photographs 
should be sent to headquarters. 
Mary A. Warp Poot, Superintendent. 


THE CHILD'S FOUNTAIN. 
THE preliminary Se eae connected with 
the acceptance on behalf of the London County 
Council of the beautiful little fountain which is 
to be presented to them by the temperance 
children of England are now almost completed, 


THE PLACE WITH A 
WELSH NAME. 

To the ordinary English tongue the village of 
Gwynfa, Bynteg, in Wales, has a name not to be 

en in vain. Nevertheless, important events 
have lately taken place there, as the Wrexham 
Advertiser shows. The writer obtained his in- 
formation by calling at the house of Mr. 
Edward Hughes, there. He was received by 
Miss Sarah Ann Hughes, who told him a 
remarkable and interesting story. 

Miss Hughes, who was in robust health, was 
formerly an invalid. She said she had been 
subject to heart disease for several years, and 
was unable to walk even a few ee without 
support. She had been constantly attended by - 
medical men, but deriving no permanent benefit, 
was sent to the Convalescent Home at Rhyl. 
Here she became s0 ill that she was sent home ; 
and it was clear that the only end of the case 
that could be anticipated was death. Her con- 
dition was one of extreme weakness and pros- 
tration, with severe heart complications. While 
in this sad condition, a neighbour, seeing in the 
paper an account of the extraordinary cures 
effected by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People, suggested her them. Miss 
— agreed to do so, and the result is pro- 
bably unique. 

It was in the gt Maen that she com- 
menced to take Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. She 
says that at that time she thought she was 
dying. The reaction was immediate, however : 
within one week from the first dose she was 
able to rise and dress 
and was in better 
health than she had 
ever been before! Her 
heart was working 
naturally, and her 
walking powers were 
restored. So well did 
she keep, that she 
took no more pills, 
nor did she ve 
medicine of any kind. 
Her life therefore has 
undoubtedly been 
saved by this remedy. 

Miss Hughes added 
that on the previous 
Sunday she had twice 
waikes to Mount Zion Chapel, a place of worship 
at a considerable distance from the house, 
“and” she said “the pastor remarked (as it 
happened) that two years ago he had hardly 
expected that I would ever get to chapel again.” 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People owe 
their reputation to the wonderful cures they 
have effected in heart disease, palpitations, 
rheumatism, paralysis, locomotor ataxy, sciatica, 
rickets, chronic erysipelas, consumption of the 
bowels and lungs, anemia, pale and sallow 
complexion, weakness, loss of appetite, pains in 
the back, female weakness, and hysteria. These 
pills are genuine only with full name, Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and are 
sold by chemists and by Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Company, 46, Holborn-viaduct, London, E.C., 
at 2s. 9d. a box, or six for 13s. 9d. They are a 
tonic—the only tonic pill—not a purgative. 


ED 


and we hope soon to be able to announce to the 
members of the Association that a definite time 
has been fixed for the formal unveiling. The 
cost of placing the fountain on the spot chosen 
on the Embankment will be much greater than 
we had anticipated. We hope to interest the 
children of the Loyal Temperance Legion in 
this work, and teast that their pennies and 
threepenny - pieces will be collected for this 
object until the entire amount has been sub- 
scribed. Mrs. Osborn, our new Assistant Record- 
ing Secretary, has kindly undertaken to superin- 
tend the arrangements for the unveiling of the 
fountain, and she will provide a choir of children 
to sing selected hymns on the occasion. I should 
be glad to receive any money for this object 
from anyone who is disposed to help. Collect- 
ing cards can be had from headquarters, if 
application is made to Mrs. Osborn. We hope 
to have a very interesting and unique ceremony 
when the date is really fixed. Our President, 


——ee oe 


Henry Somerset, 

and raj sega the of the London Count 
Council will be present, 

collected the most money will hel 

to unveil the Fountain. It was 


Miss Willard, Miss Anna | never forget h®t eloquent and inspiring address, | 


y | charming,, 
and the child who has | cheerful 
Lady Henry | filled the » was 

possible to | 


foresee the difficulties which have arisen in| 


formally placing the little cold water in our 
city ; bat we hope now that these di culties 
are nearly all over, and that we shall soon have 
the joy of the Child’s Fountain estab- 
lished in the great me lis. 
A. Warp Poote, 
Treasurer of the Child’s Fountain Fund. - 


Signals between Branches of 
the 32.16.€0..€.9. 


Woxstanton.—One of the most interesting 
public meetings in the Potteries in connection 
new Wesleyan Chapel, Wolstanton Creare 
_ p Aeon trustees), on Thursday, May 28th. 


ward Stocker, as chairman, was sup- 
posted by Mr. Porter, Past Chief Templar of t 
ict, Mr. Lowndes, Mr. and Mrs. Wilcox- 


Edge, and two of the oldest rance veterans 
in 8S , Mr. Keates, born Aug. 22nd, 
1817, and Mr. Bostock, born June 1st, 1819. The 


former glories in the facts of never been a 
personal friend of Joseph Livesay, and of being 
able, in his 79th year, to paint an write without 
glasses, and to ride his bicycle “ thirty miles and 
upwards in a day, and every week the year 
round,” which he affirms could not have been 
maintained by even a moderate use of intoxi- 
ants. Mrs. McKinnon addressed the meeting, 
and those who were privileged to listen wi 


; 


My, 


All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 
Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘‘ D.C.L. 
If you do not know how to use it, 


write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 
Sole Manufacturers :—The DISTILLERS Oo. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


Yeast. Always ask for ‘‘D.C.L.” 


AS 
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c », «- 60 both men and women. The | 
t of the audience, which almost | 
bi agpeceogg heightened | 

the bright new regalia worn by the Good 
who came to do honour to Mrs. 
as well as to be 
The White Ribbon Choir, also wear- 
ing their on errr: ‘their beauti- 
singing, the musical 0 programme 
concluded by the beautiful rendering of 
Gounod’s “ Glory to Thee my God this night,” 
iss Boulton.—— 


by 
T 
Mc 
address. 


Branch of the B.W.T.A. The had an 
attack of paralysis from which she never 
rallied, and passed away on May 20th, deeply 
lamented by her fellow-workers. She worked 
analy the S1gyaL.—Preston.— Last 
week . Tenn Smith concluded a most 
successful ten days’ mission in that town, one 
result being the formation of what promises 
to be one of the strongest branches of the 
‘‘ Tronsides,” the new organisation, which has 
for its soe ei the severance of the Church from 


the baneful inflaence and power of the liquor 
traffic.——BRIxToN AND STOCKWELL.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Brixton and Stockwell Branch 


of the British Women’s Temperance Association 
was held.at the Stockwell Institute on Tuesday, 
May 12th. The business meeting was held at 
8.80, when the annual report was read and 
officers elected for the ensuing year. There 
has been held during the year, 6 drawing room | 
meetings, 11 public meetings, 8 social gatherings, 
as well as the work of the Loyal Temperance 


C/ 


chair. After the openi ad 
| president, 4 young ladies played 


edified by her | address of the evening was given by R. 


. | the B.W.T.A. and the W.S.A. was held in the 


| commenced and closed with prayer.—— 


Highest Award at Food and Cookery Exhibition, London, May, 1895. 
SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN and ROYAL FAMILY. 
Za 


S. FITTON and 
| BEWARE | BSW Bator recommending on 


da sn few theie men. wroht. 
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League among the children and mothers’ meet- 
ings. Tea followed, and at 7 p.m., the evening 
meeting was held ; Miss Hood, president, in the 


beautifully on 


man diy sang. The 


dolins, and Miss C 
Cameron, Esq.,M.P. It was most in’ 
and instructive, particularly to young ladies, 
warning them against marriage with any but 
abstaining partners. Mr. Cameron was heartily 
thanked for leaving the House of Commons on an 
important evening on behalf of the branch.—— 
Bepminster B.W.T.A.—A special meeting of 


Temperance Hall, ‘Bedminster, on April 29th, 
to hear an address from Mrs. Massi of 
Gunby, on “A question of the rights of 
animals,” which was listened to throughout with 
ae attention and frequently elicited applause. 

e chair was taken by the Rev. J. J. Marten, 
a member of the Bristol School Board. On 
Monday, June 8th, the Band of Hope workers 
were asked to meet the B.W.T.A. to hear Mrs. 
Northam Fields of America. The chair was taken 
by Miss M. M. Lury, and there was a very repre- 
sentative audience from all the Nonconformist 
pee of worship in South Bristol, Mrs. Northam 

ields gave avery interesting address to the 
children assembled, and then explained 
the methods of work of ‘The Loyal Tem- 
perance Legion” to the workers stege who 
were all much interested. The meeting 


ANTED a lady as Collector to the Friendly 
Female Society. Must reside in or near London; 
be active and energetic, and have had some ex ence in 


a similar position. £30 per annum.—Apply, first by 
fetter, to Miss G. Spicer, Montclair, Woodford Green. 


=< 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
W d it will not harm the un- 


rae too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


“ESSAYS FOR WOMEN.” 
Price 2/6. By 
Dr. MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS (M.D., Boston). 


For above work, and for personel interview, apply first by 
letter to 40, Highbury Hill, London, N. 


A Blinding Headache Cured in Ten 
‘SHKAPU 


Minutes by 
TIN ©.” 


enclose to us a stamped envelope bearing 
and you will get a free sample, also name ofn 


$n.) KAPUTINE LTD... HUDDERSFIELD. 


~~ 


ee &&® Send for Price List 


‘¢ - SUPERSEDING PETTICOATS 
And giving universal satisfaction. 
The most approved shape Knickerbockers for Ladies. 


“KAL”2co. KNICKERS 


S«mple Pair, ONCE TRIED—ALWAYS WORN. 
3/11 Fos In| All- Wool Materials from 6s, 11d. 
ree KAL’ DEPOT, . 

State size corset worn. - 49, Emma Place, Plymouth. 


c. R. HALLETT, 
LADIES’ TAILOR. 


cling or Ordinary wear. 


Cy 


Fit Guaranteed from Pattern Bodice or Coat. 


88, SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, | 


London, W. 


Works: 48, Upper Brook 8t., 


i 
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CARTER’S. 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. is not enough to ask for 


BUT BE SURE THEY "ARE 


“Little Liver Pills”; CARTER’S Is the el las word, and — be observed on 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pitts within cannot be genuine. 

Do not take an od, nameless ‘Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure 
they are CARTE 


CULINARY REVOLUTION | 


DAINTY DINNERS PREPARED QUICKLY, CHEAPLY, AND EASILY, BY |USING 


MAGGI 8 CONSOMMES AND SOUPS 


Prepared by Prof. CH. DRIESSENS. 


DESPAIR 


MAGGI’S CONSOMME, 


In ;Gelatine Tabes. Boxes containing 10 Tubes 
1/8; Post Free, 1/103. 


MAGGI'S FRENCH SOUPS 


(33 VARIETIES), 


| 
in Packets of 6 Tablets, each Packet 1/4; | 
Post Free, 1/7. | 
| 
| 


FOUNDATION SAUCES. 


ITALIENNE. ESPAG! GNOLE, ALLEMANDE, 


PALE 

In Ginus: + a 2/2, 4 nad! T-. Carriage extra. 

With the helpof these Foundations almost all the Sauces 

of the French cuisine can be prepared without the 

slightest difficulty, and many delicious entrées dressed in 
a few minutes by the most inexperienced person, 


Hi “THE COREN,” December 7th, 1895, says: ‘The 

t Y preserved and condensed Soups that require nothing 

uta certain proportion of water to produce a bowlful of 
perfect Consommé.” 


OF ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN WAREHOUSEMEN, and of 
Sole JAgents for ‘the United’ Kingdom and the British Colonies— 


COSENZA & wCO., 95 & 97 Wigmore Street, London, W., 


Where the Consomme and Soups may be tasted daily. 


FOUNDATION SAUCES 


INeTrrurions, EDUUATIONAL, aranrunyri, 
SITUATIONS VA\ANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Raia, 


TEMPERANCE. ‘FAMILY & G OOMMEROIAL HOTEI HOTEL. 


Se ei ae nt sey 
70 LONDON allt ana find the above very con : 
oe five minutes’ walk of Rail, Tram, ‘Bus, 

oe nee bs 

Specie terms Sir eention of thoes on anna for rooms 
by the week. No charge for attendance. 

J. WOOLLACOTT, Proprieter. 


PRPARIIES. 


Central, near Louvre. 
Comfortable no 3 with or without board, from 
3 to 8 francs. 


Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
Temperance Restaurant. Eapien beens Room 


. Apply (anclotng aE snmp Lady Secretary, 


Ilfracombe. 


THE “GRANYILLE” BOARDING-HOUSE. 
FIRST-CLASS. 


| bars ba situation for land and sea views. Only 
| bona Temperance House in town. Forty-five 
| Sinton Full particulars in Bijou Guide, Gratis. 
| 


COCKBURN 


eet pe TE, 


Aparoage dl and poche Pre ms Sard or pleasure. 
et Breakfast from 4s. to 68. 100 Rooms. Electric 
iT 


| Under Lions ae D. PHILP. 
: COCKBURN 
TEMPERANCE HOUSE 


| 
| 
Strictly private and select locality, overlooking gardens, 
| 
ie 
| 


facing Euston Station. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Luncheons, 

London.” ress: 910 Hndaleigh Gardan —. opposite 
8, i 

. D. PHILP, Proprietress. 


DR SEO Best. Part. — Good Private 
BOARDING HOUSE. conducted on 
Christion ee incised, Home comforts. Good diet, 42s. to 


52s. 64. Leo are "Woreing —Miss Woopwarp (Member of the 
ursing Association), Haverstock House, 


eer .—Good sitting-room, one, two 
or three bedrooms. Home comforts. Board if required. 
Terms moderate and inclusive-—Mrs. ILLENDER, 

| Villas, Dover Road, Folkestone. 


| TURLEY. —THE SPA HYDRO. -Rev. Charles 
Garrett says: ‘‘My friends are unanimous in saying 

| | they have found the Spa ‘A Home from Home.’” _Inclusi 
| weekly terms from 81s. 6d. Physician, Thomas Johnstone, 


| MD.) boo Ce Lond. Raia? pee alas 
| APARTMENTS, &c. 
| A COMFORTABLE Home for Teachers and 


ladies, near South Kensington Station, 
Board and Residence 


other workin 
| Museums and Chelsea Polytechnic 
! from 148. 6d. per week. Stamp for particulars —Miss Withey, 
tel eronez® Street, Fulham Road, London, 8.W. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


HGH SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
i LAS boas) South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— 
n ; 


ed 
PENSIONNAT DE JEUNES DEMOISELUES: 
T. PIERRE, AIGLE, SUI8S. 
} Mederaoiselle J ACCARD, Directrice anos Education 
| soignée, vie de famille. Climat sec etsalubre. Réferences, 
Rev. C. PLumrrer, Eastwood Rectory, Nottingham. 


Mrs, Maries-THoMas, 
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‘STRONGEST AND BEST. —Health. “s 
bs 


< QVER 140 GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 


, “BYMONS & CO.’S | 
SPARKLING 

CNW IA 4ND SsvYTDRiNnNn A 

BEST LTEMPERANCE DRINKS OF PHE DAY. i 


SENT OUT IN SIX DOZEN CASES AT &. PER DOZEN. 
CERTIFICATE OF ANALYSIS. Sept. 18th 1895. 
their ‘ 8 > gnd:¢ Sparkling Sydrina,’ which mark a welcome departure in the production of non-intoxicatin . I find 
— Ken gon Be gwornd ‘exhibiting the same good qualities: as the ‘Oyder Wines.’ They are pure, sound, full of spain sth in tes natural 
0 aents of the fruit, and extremely Le to drink. It is possibile, now, for the teetotaller to enjoy the beneficial properties of the juice of 
the od without outraging his ples. There should be a great future for these delicious temperance drinks. D 
I-bed an. opportunity of spending a few hours with M 

about.the manufacturing processes, whilst I was inspecting the cellars and. plant, -it was extremely gratifying to discover that Mr. Symons 
— possessed a sound scientific knowledge, but was thorough.y convereant with glish researches 

: I do not wonder that his firm succeeds in producing such high 

78 Custvsnton Roap, Purxer, Lonvon, 5.W.. 


’ 
¥ g 
Ee a gh dU JU ade’ 


® J. T. NORMAN, F.CS8., 
M.8.0.1., I.B.Se. (Lond. Univ.), Director of The Chemical and Physical Laboratory.” 


N SYMONS & CO., Limited, Butcher Row, Ratcliff, London, E. 
ee a8 23 ; Fruit Mills: TOTNBS, Devon. 
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Is a Weekly 1d. Paper for Ladies. Do you take it weekly? If not,.order it from your Newsagent for a few 
one weeks and. see if you do not like to have it. There is no other ladies’ paper like it. 
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Taz Woman's Sicnat keeps the busy woman in touch with atu the more important matters of politics and social 
events of general interest. , 


Tas Woman's SicnaL gives all of the SPECIAL NEWS of women’s doings, and notes about all women’s organised work 


for the world and in the public service, paying special attention to the Women’s Suffrage and Temperance Movements, but not 
ignoring any efforts of women in Philanthropy, Social Usefulness, Art, Literature and Education. 


Tae Woman’s Sianat contains Character Sketches of Eminent Women, with portraits, and varied and interesting 
articles on ALL suBszcTs of special attractiveness to Ladies. 


Tau Woman’s Sicnat also meets the wants of Ladies as Housekeepers. Nine-tenths of our women in all social 


ranks are more or less occupied with the great duty of HOME-MAKING. Cookery, Health in the House, and Domestic Matters 
generally are treated by able writers every week. 


Tax Woman’s Sicat is not filled with fashion plates, but remembers that women must, sometimes, have new dresses: 


and therefore need to know and follow fashion to a moderate degree. Therefore, ‘‘ WHAT TO WEAR ” is as fully treated of weekly 
as most sensible women will desire. 


Please help us to get Toa Woman's Sienau better known; say, by sending specimen copies to friends you think likely 
to be interested, laying the paper in waiting-rooms, purchasing a second copy and asking your newsagent to display tt in his 
window for a day or two, sending for a poster to put up at your meetings, and in any other way you can devise assist our 
circulation! Thousands of women who would enjoy the SienaL weekly have never seen it ! , 


A supply of small bills as above will be gladly sent to any friend who will undertake to give them away at meetings, 
enclose in letters, dc. Send a post-card, stating how many you could make use of, to Taz Manacer, 30, Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 
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